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READING 


Webster’s says, that to read is “ to 
know fully ; to compre- 


International hend.” In view of this 


difinition, the importance of the reading les- 
son can hardly be over-estimated. 

Reading is the most important subject 
taught in school. It is the key that unlocks 
universal knowledge. How to read should 
be the first thing taught—-what to read the 
second. Purity of style and accuracy of ex- 
pression should characterize even the earliest 
work. Information, as such, should be de- 
ferred until the children read fluently and 
intelligently the words within their range. 

The standard series of readers of the 
United States (see next column) teach read- 
ing by the best methods, and, what is more, 
teach a love of reading and of good litera- 
ture. The upper numbers in each series 
give invaluable information in the Natural 
Sciences, History, Biography, etc. 


Swinton’s Readers. 


Johonnot’s Natural 





Standard American Reading Books’ 


Appletons’ School Readers 

Barnes's New National Readers 
Harper's New Readers 

McGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Readers 


Supplementary Reading 


Johonnot’s Historical Readers 


McGuffey’s Alternate Readers 
Standard Supplementary Readers 
Swinton’s Advanced Readers 
McGuffey’s Natural History Readers 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs 
Jvhonnot’s Geographical Reader 
Shepherd’s Historical Reader 


Instructive Supplementary 
Reading is an 


and Entertaining importannt ad- 


junct to the regular Series of Readers. The 
adaptation of special knowledge and gen- 
eral literature to the comprehension of pu- 
pils of all grades is a marked feature of the 
Supplementary Readers issued by the Amer- 
ican Book Company. These books present 
..|in attractive form suggestive and valuable 
so |information on many subjects that are not 
~ |studied in the common schools, and of 
which, but for this supplementary reading, 
the pupils would remain ignorant. There 
are about fifty volumes, each profusely and 
artistically illustrated, and including read- 
ings in the Natural Sciences, Geography, 
History, and Zoology. 





History Readers 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Catalogues in 
every branch free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 








New YorRE 





MERRILL’S COPY-BOOKS, New Graded System. ,...../ 


Standard Series—Six Numbers. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 $1.00 
Intermediate Series—Seven Numbers. Nos. 1, 14, 2, 24, 3,4,and5 .75 
“ " With Blotters. Nos. 1, 1}, 2, 2}, 3,4. and 5 .88 
eries—Two Numbers. Nos. 1 and 2 ° . , 75 
” With Blotters. Nos. 1 and 2 88 
These New Copy-books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful 
instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 
Although but recently issued, they have already been adopted for and introduced into the pub- 
lic schools of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


(Successors to EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & Co. and CHARLES E. MERRILL & Co.) 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Tracing 8S 





Two Great Series of Text-Books United. 





THE SHELDON SERIES 1.x» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 
By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 
Shel’ons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers. | Patterson's Elements of Grammar. 
Sheldons’ and Franklia Arithmetics. Scudder’s United States Histories, 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
Sheldons’ and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences, 
Sheldons’ Word Studies « Modern Spelling Book.) Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 








Published in March, 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, 
PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 





Examination Copy, 75 cents. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 
last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 





The Foundations of Rhetoric. 


Price. $1.00. By mail, $1.10 A writer in the 


one who writes for the press or who delivers public addresses to begin at once the study of Zhe Foundations of Rhetoric. 
. I invite the attention of ail who desire to acquire the art of writing Englis 


to beginners ; to the learned not less than to those of limited education. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, by Prof. Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard University, is 
a model text-book for the use of the student or the private learner in the study of the English language. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette commends it as follows: “I wish I could persuade every 
I recommendi t to sapersenee writers as well as 
correctly and of all who 


desire to preserve the abilty to write it correctly to this invaluable work.” A sample copy for examination will be sent postpaid to any instructor on receipt of 80 cents. 


The Principles of Hthics. This work by Prof. Borden 


Price, $1.75. By mail, $1.92. 


P. Bowne of the Boston University, is an introduction to fundamental moral ideas and 


principles rather than a detailed discussion of specific duties and virtues. It is an ideal textbook of Moral Philosophy 
and bears upon its pages the impress of a true scholar and metaphysician. 


It has already been introduced into 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., Ohio Wesleyan University, and many other leading institutions. 
A sample copy will be sent postpaid to any instructor wishing it for examination on receipt of $1.46. 


for 


The Hlements of Deductive Logic. 


Price, $8 .90. By mail, $1.00. 


This work, by Prof. Noah K. Davis of the University of Virginia, is designed as a text-book 


undergraduates. It comprises the body of approved logical doctrine, so that in a limited 


time a student may acquire a rounded knowledge of the fundamental forms of thought and 


be prepared for the pursuit of the philosophical sciences. “In an experience of more than thirty years as a student of logic, and as a teacher of the subject to college classes, I have 


not before seen a treatise so valuable as this.”—J. T. MURFEE, Supt. Marion Military 
instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


Institute, Marion, Ala. A sample copy for examination will be sent, postpaid, to any 


The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price as quoted. Harper's Illustrated Bulletin of School and College Text- 


Books, Numbers One, Two, Three, will be sent free to any address on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, Franxiin Square, New York, 
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QUEEN & CO. 
(INCORPORATED.) 
Philadelphia. 
Microscopes, 


Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


————— 


Write for Price List, mentioning school in 
which you teach. special quotations will be made 
on quantities for school use. 


EIMER> & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 











Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 

















SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
ti Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
Apparatus. 





Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept Nat'l 8 F.Co, 
, Established 1871 ) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
















Valveleas Air Pumps. 
& Improved Static Electrical 
; Machines, 

School Dynamoa, 
Solar and Elect'l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


(er Catalogue and SPECIAL 


(Mention this paper Ne T PRIC ES on on application. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mr MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 
eeu THE ACME 
ia the cheapest 
and best slate 
Cover made, 
When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


-L HAMMETT, 
33% w ashington St., Besten. 


THE oe sees on 


RREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


APITAL AND 
LABOR. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 
BY 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 45 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 











CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
YZ world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
i vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a /aboratorv 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 
Druggists, or by mail 
(81.00) from 56 W. asth | ° KGty CG 
J . St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 





Price, 50 cents. 





Inco rated, 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia. fin rl >) 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
ELECTRICAL, and |_ "iace tn (a iy i | | | 
CHEMICAL Your Orders : 
APPARATUS. NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


@ STanparD "TyPEwRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. e Durability. «© Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard. Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 




















BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


MAPS 
CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


SIDNEY OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





GHLINVM SINHOV 


Cycle Catalogue free. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
I8 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVOR 
JOSEPH G LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 EF., 361, 
STEEL . PENS. 170, 601 EK. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 


For Sale 
= » Seen, 73 vues treet, Boston. 
LMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, , 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








-—BSENTS make 00 PER CEAT an iwin$748C sige 
on a, ~~ Seoheumnn, — 
Sample Ges, Territory. 


Seld by All Dealers throughout the World. 








| Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYERS 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 

Prompt to act, . 


Sure to Cure 
~ /Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 
NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent 
;free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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" 
Columbia Bicycles 


For Women 


Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias’’ is free at our agen- 
cies and sent aby mail for two two-cent stamps. 





aoe Lg » Boston, New York, Chicago, 
For Memoriat Day. 
Exercises 


American Flag. 
By WARREN WINTHROP. 


Prics 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SoMERSET Srt., Boston, MAss. 


B 1 Foot Power 
ares Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Baws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Special 





chools. 
prices to Educational Instituti.ns. 
Catalogue and Price List free “fe a 


WwW. F. & JOHN Borer 
949 Buer STRERT. OCKF ORD, Otn. 


ST U DY Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
LAW Coarengentenee 
School of Law, 
(Incorporated.) 
HOME. Send 100. stamps for 
particulars to 
J. Corwen, Jn., Sec’ y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No.7 TELEPHONE Boe, 
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Musical, far sounding, and high! 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. 
MENEELY 4 CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on applicatior. 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 

curein lUdays. Never returns; no pur; 

nO s4\Ve; no > tenae Avictim tried 
as discovered a 


im vain en J 








simple cure, whic mail! ay = ohis fellow suf. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . « 2.00 & year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 





+ $1.00 a year. 
+ $3.00 ing 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., - - -*_*_ = - »* Boston, Mass. | 











(Written for the Journa!,) 
THE BANQUET. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 





The feast is spread. To it the New World now 
Invites the Nations. Lo, in jswels drest 
With radiant smile the Princees of the West, 

Wearing the Star of Empire on her brow, 

Sboweth the wondering Old World peoples how 
F-eedom hath flourished. Then with joyful zest 
Fling wide the portal to each welcome guest 

And speed the banquet as the Fates allow. 


Hail to the day! Yet Princess brave beware 
That at thy feast no wine of bitter lee 
Give lingering after-taste of futile ruth, 

Nor sp»t anseewly stain thy raiment fair, 
But let thy festive triumphs sacred bs 
Unto thy Country and the Cause of Trath. 








SPRING SOUNDS. 
Soch a flarry, such a scurry, 
Such a hurry in the trees; 
Soch a whirring and a stirring, 
Birds as brisk as busy bees; 
Nests are building, ’tis important, 
If you please! 


Such a tripping, such a skipping, 
Sach a slipping o’er the stones; 
Such a flashing and a dashing, 
Such a melody of tones; 
Brooks are hasting to the ocean, 
Where it moans. “ 


So much learning, so much earniog, 
So much traciog mete and bound; 
So much telling, counting, spelling, 
Till the dizzy head turns round; 
Patience, child, it is important ; 
So is knowledge found. 
— Harper's Young People. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Bens. R. Hoyt, Detroit: The rod is a bar between 
teacher and pupil. 


Super. W. H. Morean, Cincinnati: All the circum- 
stances of school life are woven into a general fabric of 
American production—the American citizen. 


Epwarp L. Harris, Central High School, Cleveland, 
O.: The teacher should be relieved also from all the 
clerical work possible, that his mind may be left free to 
diagnose the mental condition of the child. 


Joun E. McCanan, Assistant Superintendent, Balti- 
more: The teacher's intellectual deficiency is to be less 
deplored than either her unwillingness or her inability to 
inspire pupils with a desire to be benefited by their 
mutual association in the classroom. 


Presipent SHEPARD, Philadelphia School Board: 
A woman teacher cannot, in the nature of things, gain 
the confidence of a class of large boys to the same ex- 
tent that a man can, and the preceptor who establishes a 
feeling of confidence between himself and his pupils 
gains an influence of immeasurable value in the pupils’ 
advancement. 


Grorer H. Martin: This fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, that the school system as it exists today is an 
effort to adapt the educational instrument to the environ- 
ment, that it has taken shape under the pressure of the 
times. As evolutions, no more than revolutions, go back- 
ward, so whatever weakness the present system may pos- 


sess, the ™ medy will not be fourd by looking backward, 
but in advancing along the lines already laid down. 


Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver: It is not only an im- 
polite, but a wrong thing for a teacher or a principal to 
inquire particularly into the details of the cause of the 
tardiness or absence of a pupil. The statement of a 
parent in writing over his own signature should be suffi- 
cient excuse for irregularities, and, because a few irre- 
sponsible parents are unsatisfactory in the exercise of 
parental authority, the teacher need not insist upon the 
exact account of family matters. The child belongs to 
the parent and not to the school. The encroachments of 
the public school upon the rights and daties of the family 
have tended so much to paternalism on the part of govern- 
ment as seriously to threaten the usefulness and efficiency 
of the American home. 








EDUCATIONAL BROTH. 


BY FREDERIOC ALLISON TUPPER. 


The educational pot is now boiling. The faithfal 
teacher is making broth. Along comes the superintend- 
ent. He tastes the broth. “It ought to be thicker and 
slabber,” remarks he; ‘ put in more psychology and the 
broth will be all right.” 

So in goes more psychology, especially the physiolog- 
ical variety. Ganglia flavor educational broth wonder- 
fully. 

Next comes a supervisor: “ Your broth is too thick, 
friend ; there are too many ingredients. Take out 
almost everything but manual training and the broth will 
be famous.” 

Next comes a committeeman: “ Worthy teacher, your 
broth is all wrong. Put in some of the-old district school- 
that prodaced-so many-able-men.” 

The broth continues to boil and bubble. 

A traveled parent next appears; “ Are you certain that 
Froebel and Pestalozzi would have made broth just this 
way?” 

And still the pot boils on. 

A normal enthusiast puts in her appearance. ‘ You 
are failing in methods,” says she. ‘ Now really, there 
is only one true way of making broth of this kind. That 
way we all learn at Westwater. Once master the broth- 
nature and the syllabus of methods will at once material- 
ize to be cognized immediately by the synthetic unity of 
apperception. Now the broth-nature— ”’ 

At this point the broth begins to boil over, and the 
normal enthusiast hastens away to get help in subduing 
broth that acts so abnormally. There are neither rules 
nor methods ready-made that will cover all abnormal 
ebullitions. 

A distinguished university president next comes upon 
the scene. ‘ My worthy secondary teacher,” he exclaims, 
“‘ your broth comes to my table in a decidedly uncooked 
condition. It is evidently underdone. Are you sure 
that you cook it to the best advantage? It seems to me 
that if you would cook it a shorter time it would be more 
palatable and much better done. You evidently let it 
simmer too long over a slow fire. We cannot digest it 
at New Camven without an enormous amount of pepsio 
in the shape of private tutoring to work off entrance con- 
ditions. Now in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
much better broth, much more easily assimilated, is made 
by educational cooks in much less time. I beg you stop 
this everlasting simmering.” 

Perhaps the teacher may here reply: ‘ All things con- 
sidered, we are making preparatory broth about as well 
as you are making University floating island or similar 
dishes.” 

But the broth keeps boiling, and the teacher says in his 
heart: “ My broth is too thick, too thin, too crude, too 
miscellaneous, too restricted, too un-American, not foreign 
enough ; it is too methodical ; it is too haphazard, and 
yet it is pretty good broth after all.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

Secondary edacation is a side of education which has 
been much neglected in this country, and it is at the 
present time in a very chaotic condition. Many new ideas 
have sprung up, and the whole system in general is in a 
state of ferment. 

The secondary schools are the public high schools, the 
endowed academies, and the strictly private schools. We 
Gwe very much in this country to the private schools. 

The high schools labor under the disadvantage of be- 
ing generally governed by persons who owe their position 
to their political inclination. But there is a better pros- 
pect in this respect, for the head masters and superin- 
tendents are becoming better and better educated, and 
together offer greater resistence to the political boards. 
Many of the academies are placed at a disadvantage be- 
cause they are insufficiently endowed, while at the same 
time the true state of management and endowment is not 
made public as it should be. The more poorly an acad- 
emy is endowed the more it should place the fact before 
the public. As the large cities grow larger the parents 
become more fully aware of the moral and physical dis- 
advantages of bringing their children up in the city; and 
changes in the mode of living, especially that of living 
six months in one place and six months in another, inter- 
fere very much with sending children to day-schools. 
These changes have given a great impulse to the growth 
of endowed academies situated in the country; their 
endowments are increasing continually and to meet the 
demand the different religious denominations have es- 
tablished very successful academies, especially in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. 

These changes have affected the condition of the 
teacher in the secondary schools very much. As a class 
they now hold the first place in importance. ‘Head mas- 
ters of these schools are often better paid than college 
professors and exercise greater iafluence in educational 
matters. This fact is becoming more and more obvious. 
Wiy is it so? One reason is that in academies, and to a 
great extent in day-schools also, the head master has not 
only the culture but the nurture of the pupils placed un- 
der him. The character of a child is formed between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen. It broadens later per- 
haps under the collegiate influences, but almost invari- 
ably along the lines already fixed. 

Among the changes impending or already decided 
upon, is that in the program of the schools. American 
schools have been backward in departmental organiza- 
tion, but the necessity of at least six different depart- 
ments (classics, mathematics, history, natural history, 
exact sciences, and modern languages) is being gradually 
realized now. A farther necessary step in this same 
direction is to deal with the child as an individual. The 
old machine process of striking a good average has proven 
a failure. The selection of studies for each child can be 
carried to a much further extent even in public high 
schools than was at first sapposed possible. This change 
will lead and does lead to a broader elective system in 
the secondary schools. The elective system has a firm 
hold on the colleges and from the colleges it is certain to 
enter the secondary schools and even into the grammar 
schools, for the election of studies should begin when the 
child is ten years old. This change will not lead to an 
increase in the number of courses. There are too many 
subjects given now; so many that no advantage whatever 
is gained by the pupil from a few weeks’ glimpse of a 
subject like geology or chemistry. 

The number of subjects offered will probably be re- 
duced, but the pupil’s choice among these subjects will 
be much greater. No combination of studies, no matter 
how carefully selected will be good for all. A selection 
must be made and it is best made along the line of the 
individual taste of the pupil. 

The life of a teacher in the secondary echools will be 
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much improved by the elective system, his power and op- 
portunity of doing good work will be greatly increased 
and he will approach much nearer to the position of a 
teacher in a German gymnasium. 

Has not the career of teacher in a secondary school an 
attraction for a highly educated man? The post is sel- 
dom sought after by a college bred man, and it is an 
oversight on his part. The position is a very important 
one. The determination of the character of a pupil, the 
control of manners, morals and traditions would be an 
interesting and significant part of his work. There is 
great necessity of the teacher being able to make a cor- 
rect diagnosis of the child’s mind. The satisfaction to 
be gained for doing such work is growing broader and 
deeper. These, together with the important function of 
the school program itself should make the career attrac- 
tive to a college bred man. 

College men should also aspire for the position of 
superintendent of public instruction. The position is 
very often an insecure one, but already it is realized that 
if a person is successful in that position, he is almost cer- 
tain to obtain another desirable place. So the insecurity 
of the position should be no insurmountable obstacle, and 
in many places now the position is practically a perma- 
nent one. It is a position of great interest and power 
for a progressive man; and the better educated he is, the 
more he knows about the schools, colleges, and methods 
of instruction, the more useful he is. He becomes a 
teacher of teachers. 

[The readers of the JOURNAL are indebted to a member of the 
Graduate Club at Harvard for these notes of a recent talk by 
President Eliot to the Club. ] 





“ The dainty Lady Daffodil 
Hath donned her amber gown, 
And on her fair and sunny head 
Sparkles her golden crown.” 








WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT 
AND HOW.—(X.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Tre Sixta YeAR.—In the sixth school year the work 
differs little from that of the fifth except in breadth, in- 
tensity, and advancement. 

GroacrapPay should receive the most attention and 
should be practically completed. There is no excuse for 
using more than two years in the teaching of geography 
as it is commonly understood. There was some prelim- 
inary work before the fifth year; that year the ground 
was covered with considerable skill. Now in the sixth 
year spend three or four months upon the United States, 
physical and political divisions, the cities, railroads, lead- 
ing products and development. Do not waste time in 
pretending to have much remembered. 

Make sure that the children enjoy the study as they 
can hardly help doing. Be sure also that they know it 
as they learn it ; <. ¢., that they clearly see what they are 
learning, and then select only a few essentials to be re- 
membered. Do not select these as they go over the work, 
but wait until the ground is covered and then find out in 
review what they remember and crystallize the things that 
all agree should be retained, such as the comparative im- 
portance and location of the chief cities. 

Do not magnify the capital cities of the states; they 
signify little. Wheeling is of a hundred times more im- 
portance than the capital of West Virginia. If a city 
has nothing to make it memorable but the fact that it is 
the capital, do not notice it; if it has importance aside 
from that, then note that it is the capital. This memor- 
izing of the states and their capitals is one of the time- 
dishonored customs that clings to our fashion. The 
bounding of the states comes under the same heading. 
The children should know, and will know if the map has 
been well studied, where each state is in relation to the 
others, but the parrot-like reciting from memory is absurd. 

The best work done in geography is the specialising. 
Make the knowledge of the United States very complete 
by a rapid survey of the whole, each pupil doing for all 
the rest a deal of looking up, telling them in recitation 
what he has learned that they have not. This is the best 
of all modernizing in the work in geography. 

After about four months earnest work on the United 


States, turn to Europe, then South America, Asia, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea for study in the same general 
way. The few great nations in each continent—not all 
the political divisions with any thoroughness—then the 
cities and resources and industries that are of world-wide 
interest, and the characteristics of the peoples. They 
have already learned the previous year of the physical 
features. Study the maps with much zeal; let them see 
and know the location of everything on the map, but not 
with any pretense to remembering. There is little need 
for specializing, and only a few essentials are to be 
learned, but an interest is to be aroused and all the 
knowledge secured that comes through a live study for 
five or six months. The capital of a nation is important 
as the capital of a state is not. 

LireraTuRE FOR Use.—The next most important 
work of the year is with literature for use. About all 
that is ever taught of the rudiments of technical grammar 
should be taught this year. It should be taught in all its 
essential features. The children have been learning sev- 
eral things incidentally, but now they are to know the 
sentence, the parts of speech, and all that they must know 
for a critical estimate of the correctness of speech and 
writing. Now what they learn is to be remembered. 
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The chief memory work of the year is to be done in this 
direction. Rules are to be learned, lists of a few prepo- 
sitions, pronouns and verbs are to be fixed in mind; 
indeed, the hard work of the sixth year is to be in Jiter- 
ature for use, 

SpELLina.—Another bit of good work is connected 
with the study of words etymologically, learning and 
memorizing certain principles and word formation with 
the roots, prefixes, and suffixes. The spelling of the year 
is to center in this work. Much time should be given to 
this, and the study pushed with such ardor as to create 
and sustain a genuine interest. 

In arithmetic the work of the fifth year is to be con- 
tinned, with not over two lessons a week in the “ extras,” 
and a very few minutes on the other days for practice 
with some one of the processes learned earlier in the 
course. 

The writing should have been so taught in the fifth 
year that each child has acquired a “hand” and a 
“movement,” so all that is now needed is care in the 
writing of all the work, that the “hand” may not de- 
generate. 

In nature the work of the fifth year is to be projected 
along the lines then indicated for seasonable work. 

Music should receive much attention from the stand- 
point of teaching the facts essential to a knowledge of 
music for use and for criticism. 

Drawing should be at its height, the hand being steady, 
the judgment balanced and the invention awakened. 

In civics there should be good preliminary work, and 
in physiology a good beginning should be made by way 
of a study of the essentials for healthy activity and pro- 
tective care of the body. 

The werk in manual training can be developed consid- 
erably this year. 


THE CHICAGO FADS. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET, PH.D 


[The Chicago Inter-Ocean is working the fight for the schools 
against the anti-fadists in that city. In answer to an editorial re- 


quest from that paper Dr. Balliet of Springfield wrote the fol- 
lowing which is reprinted because it deserves a place in educational 


literacare. | 

The Board of Education of Chicago is considering the 
question of abolishing from the course of study, in the 
primary departments drawing, physical culture, music, 
clay modeling, sloyd, paper-folding and sewing, and I 
am asked to give my opinion of the value of these studies. 

To discuss with any fullness the educational value of 
these studies would require the writing of a book ; I can, 
therefore, say only very briefly what there value is. 

Everything which can be seen has form. To observe 
intelligently, the child must therefore have clear concep. 
tions of form. “ We see with all we have seen,” in fact, 
with all we know. Clear concepts in the mind, like 
capital in business, are the chief means of further accu- 
mulation. Now, the third dimension is perceived, 
primarily, chiefly through the so-called ‘‘sense of touch,” 
‘“‘ muscular sense,” or whatever it may be popularly called. 
The essential point is that our first knowledge of objects 
of the third dimension is gained mainly through the 
hand. Hence the value of clay modeling. This “ play- 
ing with mud” is one of the most effective means of 
giving the child those elementary conceptions of form 
which underlie all industrial trades, all industrial art, all 
of solid geometry, etc. I should just as soon banish 
reading from our own schools as banish clay modeling, 
It does more for the child of the laborer, for the child 
who can go to school only a few years, than either the 
elements of reading or the elements of arithmetic which 
he can master in the same time. 

Drawing is the universal language for the expression 
of form. The average workman has more use for draw- 
ing in his{daily work than for writing, though he needs 
both. Drawing, educationally considered, is one of the 
most effective means of stimulating observation. Every- 
body knows that by drawing an object once he has a 
much clearer conception of it than by simply looking at 
it many times. If your school board wish to banish ob- 
servation from your schools, then let them abolish draw- 
ing. If they believe in the teaching of science in schools 
then drawing will be found a necessity, whether they 
think so or not. 

I fear I should insult the intelligence of your readers 
if I should argue the value of physical culture. The 
same may be said of sewing 

Paper-folding serves the purpose of teaching geometric 
forms, and later the elements of design. Itis a neces- 
sary adjunct to drawiog and clay modeling. 

Sloyd is simply manual training, and the argument for 
manual training is too long a one for a newspaper com- 
munication. This subject has been so fully discussed in 
the newspapers that it is better understood by the general 
public than any other school study. 

Calling these studies “fads” is resorting to epithets 
instead of arguments, and is a begging of the whole 
question of such a glaring sort that it cannot deceive the 
people of Chicago. The unanimous feeling here in the 
Kast among educators is that Chicago is in great danger 
of doing hastily a thing which is not only foolish in the 
extreme, but which is a crime against the children in its 
schools. If the above-named studies are thrown out 
they are just as sure to go back again as the sun is sure 
to rise. The introduction of these studies is the result 
of the best educational thought of the last twenty years 
in this country and in Europe, and Chieago can no more 
return permanently to the old order of things in education 
than in manufacture or business. 

We have all the studies referred to in the schools of 
Springfield, and in addition also instruction in color and 
instruction in cooking—the former being directly connec- 
ted with the drawing. There is no thought here of 
questioning their value in the school board. The com- 
munity would not allow them to be banished from the 
schools if it were proposed by the board. 

Have you ever heard of mechanical reading in sehools 
—‘‘word calling?” Has your school board ever thought 
of the connection between reading and clay modeling 
and drawing ? 

Reading becomes intelligent when words call up their 
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ideas. There are no more effective means of developing 
clear ideas than clay modeling and drawing, coupled with 
the study of natural history. These two “fads” have 
improved the reading in a very marked degree in the 
schools of this city. 

We find music, which has its educational significance 
in that it is the language of the emotions, one of the 
most effective means of moral training and of school 
discipline. Its effects are most marked in the children 
whose home life is unfortunate. It refines and softens 
their feeling, thought, and manners. 

I sincerely hope that the members of your Board of 
Education will think at least once before they finally act 
in this matter. I am sure it will save them an unpleasant 
afterthought. 








“ Open your eyes, my pansies sweet— 
Open your eyes for me. 
Where did you get that purple hue? 
Did a cloudlet smile as you came through 
Did a sunbeam bold 
Kiss on your lips that tint of gold?” 








OUR MODE OF GIVING CREDITS AND 
DEMERITS. 


BY L. BR. K. 


At the beginning of the year, I sounded the new facalty 
on the question of marking pupils’ work, on the value of 
written examinations, on marking the conduct of pupils, 
and kindred topics. With singular but most felicitous 
unanimity the faculty rejected daily making, because it 
was claimed that it had a tendency to make pupils and 
teachers work for marks, and also to consume the time 
of the teachers which might be more profitably spent in 
work for which they are engaged. As to examinations 
it was determined to restrict them to two per year. But 
in regard to marking the conduct of the pupils, some 
well-founded objection was raised, and led to an ani- 
mated and very instructive debate. At last the follow- 
ing plan was agreed upon, and has since been carried out: 

Every pupil at the beginning of the term is considered 
to have a deposit of 100 per cent. of — whatever 
you may call it. That is to say, he starts in his career 
with a hundred points in his favor. Whenever he is 
found guilty of a breach of the rules of conduct, be it a 
case of tardiness, laziness, untruthfulness, coarseness in 
language, cruelty, or whatever misdemeanor it may be, 
1, 2, 3,4, or even 5 points are deducted. If a pupil’s 
deposit diminishes to 75 the parents are notified by the 
principal, who makes it a business to be very specific in 
his statement. Usually the parent comes to the school 
without much delay, makes minute inquiries, and leaves 
us with a bee in his hat. If the deposit sinks to 60, a 
second notice is sent with the announcement that should 
the pupil not mend his ways and reach the low mark of 
50 he would be summarily dismissed. Fifty expresses 
our limit of endurance. So much about demerits. 

On the other hand, merits are not given for regular 
work, but only for extra work, that is, for. work done 
over and above the regular requirements in home and 
school work. This opens to all pupils who have made 
inroads on their deposit a chance to make good the de- 
ficiency, It sometimes happens that a boy forgets him- 
self and receives a demerit which he greatly dislikes. So 
he inquires of the teacher whether he may not do extra 
work at home or in the laboratory to atone for his mis- 
conduct. Certainly, he is told. If he asks what he 
should do, he is told that it is his own business to decide 
that. When he brings extra work done by himself, be it 
in mathematics, language, drawing, shopwork, history or 
geography, it is accepted, and his debt is raised. 

Extra work may also be done by pupils who have no 
demerits. In that case they get merits which are added 
to their deposit. We have at present after two and one- 
half months of work not a few pupils who have increased 
their deposit to 120 points. When reckoning day comes 
this fact will be communicated to their parents. 

It is a matter of congratulation that all our teachers 
are slow in giving demerits, as well as credits. It is also 
remarkable to notice how a boy pulls himself up when he 
approaches the low mark of 75. One day this week a 
father came to me and confidentially suggested that the 


school evidently imposed to much home-work upon his 
son, for of late he had been hard at work every evening 
till eleven o’clock. I assured him that could not have 
been the case, and pointed out that the work required 
might have been done in two hours, but that I believed I 
knew the reason of the boy’s remarkable diligence, namely 
that I suspected him of doing extra work to raise his 
standing. I begged him not to interfere with this un- 
usual activity, but allow the boy to work out his own sal- 
vation. 

The father whistled and rewarded me with a knowing 
wink, only saying: ‘Good! let me know confidentially 
how soon he is out of debt.” Well, the boy succeeded in 
wiping out his debt, but when he had reached high water 
mark (100 points) he ceased offering extra work for in- 
spection, and I sent word home by mail of the fact that 
he had rehabilitated himself. The answer came by tele- 
phone: “All right, I noticed it, for last night he had 
his lessons done at seven o'clock. Don’t let him know 
that I got wind of the affair. I must congratulate you 
upon that happy way of giving a boy a chance to redeem 
himself. Go on in the good work and God bless you.” 

Now I do not mean to insinuate that this mode of 
managing is the right one, or that it is the only good one, 
but I am confident that it is one good way. If you like 
it, my reader, try it yourself; if you have another, also 
successful one, let other people know of it. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Do not be prudish. 
Be personally neat and tidy. 





A FAR-FETCHED illustration is harmfal. 

Waartever you ask a child to do, take the time to see 
that he does it well. 

TeAcHERs should study to understand each pupil as he 


is and as he ought to be, and decide upon the best way to 
secure the ought to be out of the is. 





ESSAY SUBJECTS. 
[Compiled from programs.] 


Our Stock in Trade. Ye Greek Came into Troy 


Power and Parpose. by Trying. 

Typical Americans. The Dandy Fifth. 
Master of One Thing. Moral Cowards. 
Possibilities of the Amer- Chances for the Girls. 


ican Boy. Have Faith in Truth. 





A STUDY OF THE SIMILE AND METAPHOR. 
BY E. W. CHUBB, CALIFORNIA, PA. 


Language is full of vivid pictures. Indeed, even con- 
versation is thickly strewn with words that once were 
picture-words, but by frequent use their original pictur- 
esqueness has faded away. The material was spiritual- 
ized; Bat it is in pure literature that figures of speech 
are found in their greatest beauty; and to get the keen- 
est enjoyment from standard poetry and classic prose one 
must have vivid mental pictures. 

When a young pupil reads, “ A hot temper leaps over 
a cold decree; such a hare is madness the youth, to 
skip over the meshes of good counsel the cripple,” he 
should have a picture—a clear definite picture. How 
can he acquire this power? By committing a rule of 
rhetoric? No; but by pulling every metaphor to pieces 
to see the material of which it is made. Let him analyze 
it, let him trace its development from the material to the 
spiritual. Of course a pupil of twelve or thirteen years 
will make mistakes in his first attempts. Lately I asked 
a boy what Gray meant by the “ mansion ” of the “ fleet- 
ing breath ” in, 

** Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? ’’ 

“ The lungs,” said he. Truly more scientific than po- 
etic. But that is not so bad as the minister who mixed 
his metaphors: ‘The glorious church is sailing on the 
sea of progress, buffeting every billow, weathering every 
gale, riding triumphant to the heaven of hope—and why? 
Because she is founded on a rock.” The boy who sees 


the basis of a metaphor will not pray with the deacon 
who asked for “ showers of blessings to kindle the small 
spark of faith.” 

Longfellow’s “Miles Standish,” or “ Evangeline,” is 
well adapted to familiarize young pupils with the simile 
and metaphor. In trath, Longfellow in his earlier days 
almost carried his fondness for figures to excess. He 
could hardly see anything that did not remind him of 
something else. After analyzing many of the figures in 
“‘ Miles Standish ” the class can pick out a figure as easily 
as a robin sees a cherry. Lately I made the experiment. 
The pupils have not studied grammar or rhetoric; yet I 
am confident they know a simile or metaphor as well as 
pupils of mine who are soon to receive a state diploma. 
Each pupil was assigned a separate play of Shakspeare 
and asked to hand in ten figures, metaphors or sitmiles. 
These are some of the selections : 


** He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he knows not the 


stop.’”’ 
** Now does he feel his title 


Hang loose about him like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.’’ 

** Death of thy soul, those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors of fear.’’ 

** Life’s bat a walking shadow, a poor player 
That strats and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.’’ 

** Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.”’ 

** Oh England ! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little boy with big heart.’’ 

**T can suck melanc' oly out of a song as weasel sucks oggs.’’ 


** Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire out in alabaster ?’’ 


‘* There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond.”’ 


‘* His reasons are as two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff.’’ 
** He is the bad bit by the envious worm.’ 





THE INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ARTHUR B. CUSHING. 


The names by which Indian tribes are known to us 
are of great variety. Some of these names were given 
by the whites ; the names Hurons, Iroquois, Nez Percés, 
Diggers, and Flatheads are of this class. Others were 
derived from their locality, this being the origin of the 
names Delawares, River Indians, and Athabascans. 
Such names as Mohawks and ‘Sioux were given by the 
Indians themselves. Asa rule, when asked their name, 
the Indians give the term Men, or Real Men. 

There seems to be an identity of race throughout the 
continent. Their muscular development is not great, and 
there is a tendency to grow very fat when food is abun- 
dant and the habits of life are lazy. The skin is thinner, 
softer, and smoother than in the white race. 

The most civilized parts of the country when discov- 
ered by Europeans were those extending from Mexico to 
Peru. The wool of the Rocky Mountain sheep was spun 
and woven by several tribes. The only beverage of the 
northern tribes was water, but the Mobilian tribes used a 
black drink called cassine. Woman was in a degraded 
condition. She did all the work except hunting and war. 

There was no Indian Policy ; from the moment the 
settlers were able to dispense with Indian corn and aid, 
down to the present day, the prevailing instinct of the 
Anglo-Saxon in America seems to have been to remove 
the Indian as far as possible from him. In early times 
this influenced the austere Puritan as well as the careless 
settler. New England missions were early begun by 
the Mayhews on Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, and 
by John Eliot among the Naticks of Massachusetts. 
Cotton and others also worked among them at Plymouth, 
and Sargent in Connecticut. The most extensive mis- 
sionary efforts, however, were those starting from the 
Freneh and Spanish colonies. 

The settlement of Florida was followed by permanent 
missions among the Timuquas and Appalaches, which 
lasted until they were almost exterminated by the people 
of Carolina. Texas, New Mexico, and California have 
also been seats of extended missions for the Indians, 
but the Mexican revolution overthrew the system. Mary- 
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land began Indian missions as soon as it was settled ; but 
the original plan of colonization being overthrown, put 
an end to them. 

Dr. Wheelock’s Indian school (afterward Dartmouth 
College) contributed to the work. During the present 
century far more has been done. The Society of Friends 
took an active interest in Indian progress. During the 
early part of the century the government had serious 
trouble with several of the tribes, and much blood was 
shed. 

The Sioux, or Dakota tribe, have from time to time 
attacked frontier settlements and had to be reduced. 
The Comanches and Apaches have almost constantly 
committed depredations, often joined by other tribes. 
The Oregon tribes have been at war several times with 
the whites. 

The cstablishment of the Indian Territory in 1833, the 
removal of the Choctaws and Creeks, and the settlement 
of the Quapaws and other tribes there, were followed by 
the formation of other reservations, under state manage- 
ment in New York, and under the general government in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebracka, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory. 

The Civil War was ruinous to the tribes in the Indian 
Territory ; being geographically in the South, the Confed- 
erate government took possession of it, and was supported 
by many of the chiefs. Others attempted to take part 
with the United States government, and the result was 
disastrous in loss of life and property. 

In 1869 a board of Indian commissioners was created 
to superintend the disbursement of appropriations and 
inspect goods farnished to the Indians. The powers of 
this body have been from time to time increased. In the 
eye of the law the Indian originally was neither citizen 
nor alien, and was incapable of citizenship. In some 
parts of the country marriage between Indians and whites 
was severely punished. 

These disabilities have been removed, and Indians are 
now enabled to leave their tribes or renounce the tribal 
system as a body and become citizens. 





SPRING STUDIES IN BOTANY.—(II.) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 
Study II: The Seed. 


Review of Study I.—What parts have plants’ What 
parts bad our seedlings? From what did they grow? 
What parts had the radish seed? What parts had the 
bean? What does the seed contain? What is the name 
of this plant in the seed? What are the parts of the 
radish embryo? What are the parts of the bean embryo ? 

The peas and corn needed for this lesson have been 
growing in our window boxes side by side with the rad- 





Fig. 1. A, vertical section of Pea; #, C, D, the same in different stages of germination. 


¢, cotyledons; r, caulicle; p, plumule; ¢, roots. 


ishes and beans of the last lesson, and now every child 
has a complete series of each from the soaked corn and 
peas to young plants with several leaves. 

New Work.—Compare the pea seedlings with the bean 
seedlings, tracing the plants backward from the oldest to 
the youngest as in the last lesson. 

The young pea plants have roots, stem, and leaves, like 
the bean, and the stem is composed of several nodes and 
internodes, but the lower leaves are very small and im- 


perfect, and the cotyledons never come above the surface 
of the ground. 

Compare the pea with the bean in the seed. The pea 
embryo consists of cotyledons, caulicle, and plumule, 
like that of the bean, but the two cotyledons are 60 very 
thick that they can never do the work of green leaves in 
the air, and so they never make their appearance above 
ground. The plumule too is smaller and less fully devel- 
oped, and shows less plainly that it consists of partly 


formed leaves. 
Why this immense thickening of the cotyledons? We 











Fig.2 A. grain of corn of Corn after being soaked, showing the line 
(1) down its center; B, vertical section of corn across the thickness of 
the grain and through the center of the embryo; C, D, stages of ger- 
mination. c, cotyledon; r, caulicle; p, plumule; a, albumen; ¢, roots. 








can tell better after the study of the next seed, so will 
defer the answer to this question till later. 

We now study the corn, beginning with the oldest 
plants and tracing back the sheathing leaves and clustered 
roots to their starting point in the thick mass lying on 
one side of the grain. We find a line down the center of 
this mass, and bending back its outer edges break it along 
the line, disclosing a slender bud, the plumule, and the 
short caulicle below. The thick mass is the cotyledon— 
only one, we note, instead of two, as in the other seeds 
studied. This cotyledon, like that of the pea, never 
~—~ pushes its head above ground. The plum- 
ule is sheathed by the cotyledon as each 
leaf of the plumale is sheathed by the one 
below it. 

What parts has the embryo of the corn ? 
What part has it that the radish embryo 
has not? How many cotyledons has the 
radish? the corn? A seed with two coty- 
ledons is called dicotyledonous; a seed 
with only one is monocotyledonous. Which 
of our seeds is dicotyledonous? Which is 
monocotyledonous ? 

Does the grain of corn contain any- 
thing else besides the embryo? There is 
something white and starchy in it. This 
substance is called albumen. Was there 
albumen in any of the other seeds? Seeds 

without albumen are called exalbwminous. 
~ To show the starch in seeds, first knead 
some moist white flour and then wash the starch out of it 
as a white powder, while a sticky mass of gluten is left 
behind. Starch plays a very important part in plants, 
and is found in the albumen of many seeds. Gluten is 
very like the flesh of animals in its composition. 

The use of the albumen is shown by examining the 
shrivelled grains of corn still attached to some of the old- 
est seedlings. There is no albumen here. Where is it ? 
It_bas been used up by the growing plant. What did the 
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plant need in order to grow that it obtained from the 
albumen? It needed food, and the same kinds that chil. 
dren do, so that the cereals are excellent food for children. 
Many seeds contain oils as food for the young plant, the 
nuts being good examples of these. 

Do the pea and bean embryo need ro food? The 
seeds contain no albumen. Compare the peas and beans 
still clinging to the seedlings with this grain of corn at 
the roots of the young plant. The cotyledons have grown 
thin and shrivelled, like the grain of corn. The substance 
with which they were filled out must have been used up 
by the growing plants as their food. Where, then, is the 
store of food in seeds with thick cotyledons like the pea 
and bean? Inthe cotyledons themselves. Why are the 
cotyledons of the pea 80 thick? Because they are filled 
with a supply of food for the young plant. 

What does the seed consist of? Embryo, integuments, 
and food stored up either within or around the cotyledons. 

A seed, then, is a young plant protected by coverings 
and supplied with a store of food. No other part of the 
plant contains so much nourishment in the same space as 


the seed. 
Written work.—Compare the pea and the corn, seeds 


and plants. 
Make a series of drawings of the corn in all the stages 


of growth observed. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 


BY J. O. LAYLANDER, 


Our World Reader. 

Each and All. 

King’s Geography Reader, Parts I, and II. 
Johonnot’s Reader. 

Seribner’s Reader and Primer. 
Redway’s Manual. 

Glimpses of South America. 

Ballou’s Dae West. 

Ballou’s Due South. 

Miller’s Little People of Asia. 

Ober’s Travels in Mexico. 

Reclus’ Bird’s-eye View of the World. 
Dall’s Alaska. 

Lorne’s Canada. 

Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 

The World Illustrated. 

Seven Little Sisters (I.) 

Richardson’s Girdle round the Earth. 
Oar Fatherland. 

Ballou’s Footprints of Travel. 
Nicholl’s Topics. 

Manual of Commerce. 

Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 

Our American Neighbors. 

Stories of the Industries.—School Education. 





DECIMALS.—(II) 
BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 
Chapter I, appeared in JouRNAL of May 4.1] 


DIvIsIoNn. 

Divide at first with written denominators. 

2 - Yo = 20 or 2 — .1 = 20. 

3 > rhy = 300 or 3 ~ .01 = 300. 

teers = 40r4 X14, 

Yo > 1345 = ths > ria = 30 or .6 + .02 = 30. 

to + r000 = Yous + re'5y = 400 or .8 = .002 = 400. 

t6 + rd0 = 155 + rho = 40 or 1.2 + .03 = 40. 

In the same way, writing out all the work in the same way, perform 
the following examples. 

397-400. Divide 24 by .2, then by .03, .004, 0006. 

401-403. Divide .018 by each of the following: .3, .02, 000. 

404-408. Divide .0036 by each of the following: .9. »15, 
0012, .00003, 

409-415. Divide 128 by each of the following: .000 
000004, .00008, .0002, .004, 08, .2. 


, In all the above have the work written ont very fully as i0 - 
illustrative examples. 


The way to do it should be apparent, Reduce them to a common 
denominator and divide directly. They can be redaced a8 decimale; 
thus: 6 .2—= $9 + 3, = 6.0 + .2 = 30, 

The two denominators are 60 and 2, and the division is simp!° 

6 > 02 = 89, 35 = .60 > 02 = 30. 

:06 + .002 + 1885 + rahy = .600 = .002 = 30. 

1.006 — .0002 <= rites + roe0e = .6000 + 0002 = 30. 

In the same way reduce to a common denominator withou! ¥' 
ing in a practical form. 

+18 =~ .0008 = 1,8000 = .0003 <= G00). 
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416-420. Divide .36 by each of the following in turn: .02, .003, 
-0004, ,00009, .000012. 

By this time lead them to see what is really done is to maltiply 
the numerator of the dividend by the excess of the decimal places 
in the divisor over those of the dividend, and then divide the nu- 
merator of the dividend by that of the divisor. This is the same in 
practice as dividing the numerator of the divident by that of the 
divisor and then multiplying the answer by the excess of the decimal 
places in the divisor over those of thedividend. 

In brief divide the decimals as though they were whole numbers, and 
then make so many decimal places in the quotient as will make those of 
the divisor and quotient equal those of the dividend. 


EXAMPLES. 
421-424. Divide 9999 by each of the following: .03, :003, 
.0008, .00008. 
425-454, Divide 34 4 by each of the following: .2, .03, .004, 
-0006, .00008, .000012: Also divide 68 8, by each of these; 103.2 
by each; 13.76 by each, 24.08, 





SHORT COURSES iN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING.—(IV.) 
BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of * Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


Lesson III. 


Tue CuisEu.—Material: Piece 6” x 2}” x 1”. Chisels 
are either heavy called “ framer,” or light, called “ firmer.” 
Framer chisels are used on large heavy work like the 
frame work of buildings, or on hard wood where they 
are subjected to much strain. Firmer chisels are used on 
lighter work ; they either have a tang to be inserted into 
the handle, or a socket into which the handle is driven. 
The latter is best adapted for the work here described. 

Chisels are used to smooth a surface and make it plane, 
to smeoth the end of a block if it is too short to use a 
block-plane to advantage, to dig out mortises, or to cut a 
curved surface either concave or convex. Directions for 
some of these uses will be given. First, to smooth a sur- 
face of a block. With a hatchet split out several pieces 
of 1” stuff 6” long and wide enough to work to wise 2”. 
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Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 








Fasten the piece into the vise with one of the narrow 
sides up, and smooth it with the chisel. For this purpose use 
a chisel an inch wide. Grasp the handle in such a way that 
the ball ofthe thumb will come against the slight shoulder 
that is on the handle. That brings the palm of the hand 
against the right side of the handle, and the lower back 
part of the palm against the end of the handle The 
fingers of the left hand rest on the blade of the chisel, or, 
if a big shaving is to be taken off, the left fingers and 
thumb grasp the blade. When starting a cut the fingers 
should be near enough. the end of the blade so that the 
forefioger rests against the piece at the knuckle, and serve 
as a guide for the entering of the chisel. If possible, the 
edge of the chisel makes an acate angle with the grain of 
the wood, (Fig. 13) or, if the edge of the chisel is at 



































Fig. 15. 





right angles to the line in which the work extends, then 
the chisel is pushed so that its path makes an oblique 
angle with the grain. (Fig. 14.) In either case the ob- 
ject is to make asmooth cut. A few trials will demon- 
strate the object. The piece should be worked until the 
surface is smooth, and at right angle to the adjacent sides. 

To test, place the ingide of the try-eqaare head against 


_ The next thing is to smooth the ends. 


one side, and the inside of the blade down on the adjacent 
side and hold the piece between the edge and the light. 
(Fig. 15.) Also lay the outer edge of the blade down 
on the piece in various directions to see if it is plane. 
Now take the gauge and from the face just produced 
gauge ou the two adjacent sides to make a piece 2” wide. 
Work off the saperflaous lumber and test as before. 
Smooth off the two undressed sides, taking as thin shav- 
ings as possible. When thick shavings are to be taken 
off use the chisel bevel side down. (Fig. 16.) When 











Fig. 16. 





thin shavings are wanted lay it down bevel side up and as 
nearly flat on the work as possible. (Fig. 13, 14) 
Lesson IV. 

Cuiset (Continued).—Material: Piece 6” x 2}” x 1”. 
With a try-square 
and sharp knife mark around each end as near as pos- 
sible to the shortest corner. Place the work in the wise, end 
up and work off, holding the chisel as in (Fig. 13, 14.) 


oe a obi 




















Fig. 17. 





Work from the edge to the middle, and on po account 
put the chisel over the farther edge of the stick because 
it will split off. (Fig. 17.) This is something that papils 
never learn except by sad experience. When they have 
spoiled a good piece of work once or twice, they will re- 
member. Bear in mind to push the chisel with the edge 
oblique to the direction of motion as shown in Figs. 13 
and 14. Now is the time to hold the blade of the chisel 
firmly with the thumb and fingers of the left hand so 
that the chisel will be at all times under the control of 
the operator, and not allowed to slip too far. The chisel 
must be very sharp for this work. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


What element in German politics is represented by 
Herr Ahlwardt ? 

The anti-Semitic feeling is one of the most interesting, 
as well as painful factors with which the student, whether 
of Timely Topics or of history, has to deal. It is a feel- 
ing against which the Jewish race has had to struggle 
since long before the Christian era. Many reasons may 
be found for it, each applicable in a degree, but the 
almost indescribable feeling remains. In the Middle 
Ages Spain helped on her ruin by killing those Jews who 
did not emigrate, and only the business instincts of the 
English people saved Britain from nearly as disgraceful a 
position in history. We have all seen Russia harrying 
these people out of her borders, to become a problem in 
other countries. In Germany the anti-Semites are pre 
pared to contest forty-eight election districts, and thou- 
sands of enthusiastic supporters cheer Herr Ahlwardt at 
public meetings. 

Pastor Ahlwardt, elected to the Reichstag for this 
purpose, has made various charges, notably of corruption 
in contracts, against the Jews asa race and as individuals. 
After evasions, he was forced to produce his evidence, 
which a committee of the Imperial Parliament have ex- 
amined and report the charges as baseless. The docu- 
ments are in part forgeries and old pamphlets with inter- 
polations, while the committee which examined Alhwardt 
report the task of convincing him of his error impossible, 
“ because the man seemed to be ignorant of the rudiments 
of arithmetic and could neither understand aecounts nor 
grasp the real bearing of his documents.” A typical 
fanatic, he holds thousands of followers, while the cause 


of the anti-Semites suffers slight loss on his account. 

Bismarck, in a recent interview, has well expressed the 
present situation: “The reappearance of anti-Semitism 
after an epoch of speculation is natural, because the de- 
ceived people confound capitalism with Judaism. In 
1880 the anti-capitalist movement could have been mod- 
erated only by the safety-valve of anti Jewism.” The 
last sentence is a most interesting comment upon the 
perfectly inanimate standing of the people. Bismarck 
himself, though never a friend to the Jews, yet was great 
enough to return a favor. In his words, he * favored 
Jewish emancipation in 1869, because the late Baron 
Bleichroeder appreciated my national projects.” History 
will credit Baron Bleichroeder as the financial backer of 
Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm during their most trying 
times when they were almost without other means. Yet 
the brother officers of the son of the Jewish financier, like 
him sons of the nobility, told him, at a dinner tendered 
them by him, that they were present by express command 
of the Emperor, and left when the dinner had been com- 
pleted. Can we have precisely similar feelings toward 
these young Germans that we have toward the members 
of the great New York club, the greatest politico-social 
organization in the country, the Union League, who 
recently blackballed the son of a leading member, the 
Jewish banker whose contributions to the campaign fund 
have long been a factor in every campaign? 

The Jewish question does not often present itself thus 
directly in this country. Yet the feeling against the 
quiet, unobtrasive, shrewd, financially gifted people is 
very strong. Since the days of King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon, when the Egibi family (some Assyriologists say 
it is the equivalent of Jacobs) were the great fiaanciers 
of the city, Jewish people have controled the financial 
dealings of the world. Whether the “feeling for the 
Jew ” arises outof the hatred of the capitalist, whether 
it comes from our education as Christians, or is fostered 
by the traders who with pack on back are frequently met 
in country districts, what is the duty of those who 
are to direct and educate the tendencies and feelings of the 
next generation ? 








GEOGRAPHY OF THE WEEK. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


Rumors of local disaffection threatening public conflict directs 
attention to this widely known republic. The lepublic adopted its 
constitution May 15, 1853, modified to the present form in 1860 
when Buenos Ayres joined the confederacy. There are seventeen 
provinces. The President and Vice President are elected for six 
years. The senate consists of thirty members, and the House of 
Deputies of eighty-six. The latter are elected for four years. 
Both President and Vice President must be Argentine by birth, 
must be Roman Catholics and cannot be reéiected. Dr. Saenz 
Pena is president, inaugurated Oot. 16, 1892, Vice President, Sendr 
Uribaru. The salary of the former is $36,000, and of the latter 
$18,000. The constitution is practically the same as that of the 
United States. 

POPULATION.—The area is 1,125,086 square miles; or about 
140 times the size of Massachusetts, seven times the size of Cali- 
fornia, or four times that of Texas. Population is 4,086,492, 1. e. 
one-sixteenth that of the United States, a little more than that of 
Ohio, two-thirds that of New York State, four-fifths that of 
Pennsylvania, or nearly twice that of Massachusetts. 

Baenos Ayres hasa population of 579,307, a little larger than 
Boston. One-fourth are foreigners; Cordoba 66,600, Rosario 55,- 
000. La Plata with 65,000 inhabitants is 40 miles south-east of 
Buenos Ayres. The foreigners are mostly from the south of 
Europe,—Italians, French and Spaniards. 

Roman Catholicism is State religion, but others are tolerated 
Civil marriage has been recognized since Nov. 12, 1889. 

INDUSTBIES AND COMMERCE.—There are 9,200 equare miles 
under cultivation, or about one per cent. Agricaltural products 
are worth $85,000,000, and pastoral, $125,000,000. Cattle and 
sheep breeding are the leading industry, there being in the country 
22,779,490 cattle, 4,387,280 horses, and 70,461,660 sheep. The 
sugar industry employs 100,000 men. 

The Jewish Colonization Association is one of the most important 
ventures of the country, 330,000 acres having been secured by them, 
and already a thousand Jewish families are cultivating half of this 
land. 

Toe exports amount to $99,703,325, the leading item being 
animals and their products $58 384,487, agricultural products $21,- 
267,314, while the manufactured articles are only $9,754,664. 

There are 7,676 miles of railway. A cable is being laid from 
the capital to Earope. There are 946 post offices. 

ZANTE.—The island of Zante, visited by a tremendous earth- 
quake on April 17, is one ot the principal of the Ionian Islands. 
It has ao area of 277 square miles, a population of 44,522, and be- 


longs to Greece. The city of Zante, with a population of 16 603, 
suffered most, the greater part of the city having been destroyed. 
The streets were rendered impassable, There was great loge of life, 
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Do you keep a scrap-book of the stray selections that 
will always help you. 


Never say that you cannot do anything that you have 
never half tried to do. 


We have seen no city primary schools from which so 
much that is suggestive can be learned as those of Min- 
neapolis. The JourNAt will contain an extended report 
of editorial observations as soon as the illustrations can 
be made. 


The new Illinois Compulsory Education law which has 
passed the House of Representatives by a large vote, pro- 
vides that children between seven and fourteen years of 
age must attend some school at least sixteen weeks each 
year. It provides for the enforcement of the law. 


THe JOURNAL OF Epvucation is at home to its friends 
at the World’s Fair from now till Oct. 1st. The New 
England Publishing Company has a quiet retreat among 
the other publishers on the walk to and from the educa- 
tional exhibit in the gallery of the Manufactures Build- 
ing. It is a pleasant place to visit. Going to the educa- 
tional exhibit it is on the right just after turning up the 
walk between D Appleton & Co. and Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Coming frum the exhibit it is on the left after 
passing D. C. Heath & Co, Ginn & Co. and Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 








MR. FRYE’S GREAT VICTORY. 


“If the city is ready to move I shall be proud and 
pleased to move with it, but I have not one minute to 
waste in half-hearted work,” was the sentence with 
which Superintendent Alex. E. Frye submitted his work 
to the citizens of San Bernardino, California, at the 
spring election. 

That sentence should be the motto of every superin- 





not one minute to waste in half-hearted work.” 








THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Go to the World’s Fair if possible. It is the greatest 
opportunity one has ever had to see the whole civilized 
world represented by the best, and the best only, of its 
products of soil and mines, the manufactures and the 
institutions of all kinds. It is an opportunity such as no 
person is likely to enjoy again, and if, perchance, one 
should be privileged to see its equal, it would be of the 
greatest importance that he had seen the Columbian 


Exposition by way of comparison. 


You can go anywhere else, see anything else, study 
everything else some other year, but it is now or never 
with the Colambian Exposition. You cannot get a fifth 
part as much by the expenditure of five times as much in 
any other way this year, or in any way, at any cost, in 


any other year. 

There are to be inconveniences, wet days, hot days, 
crowded trains, possibly; but what of those! Did you 
never have inconveniences in travel before? Would you 
give up your memories of Bar Harbor, the White Moun- 
tains, Newport, Saratoga, Washington, Toronto, Minne- 


apolis, the Rockies, or California, because of inconven- 


iences? You are to be pitied if you would. You could 
not see, enjoy, or learn a tenth part as much without ten 
times the inconvenience in any other way. Have you 
never taught your pupils that there is no royal road to 
learning ? 

Make all your arrangements before you leave home. 
Take no chances of “ getting in ” after you get to Chicago. 
Go nowhere without the most definite lodging arrange- 
ments. Do not expect a dollar-and-a-half room for one 
dollar. Be sure that there is a restaurant in the building, 
and insist upon knowing the price of roast beef, fish balls, 
or some similar dish, pies, and coffee. You will then be 
able to judge of the general run of prices. You can eat 
on the grounds at the same rate as at any second-class 
hotel café in any city. Order nothing, buy nothing until 
you know the price and see the quality. 

You can easily live comfortably for a week for $16. 
You can get along very well for $12. Car fares, admis- 
sions, etc., mean $5 more, so that the bare necessities 
while there must be from $17 to $25 a week. 

A week is a very comfortable allowance. The more 
the better ; but it will pay to go for a week. It is safe 
to add to the round trip car fare—long price—a third for 
sleeper and meals. Two good meals a day are enough in 
traveling. One good square dinner is indispensable. If 
the round-trip car-fare—long price—is $40, it will cost 
$75—less whatever reduction in rate is given. This 
means a full seven days there, and all the time consumed 
in travel extra. All that you allow beyond the $75 
means an approach to luxury. 

Fares will in all probability be reduced. 

Spend extra money in extra days or extra personal 
comforts, rather than in purchases. The temptation will 


tendent and principal in all this broad land. It ought to 
go down to posterity beside that famous sentiment of 
Agassiz that he had “no time to make money.” Every 
teacher should memorize it as multitades memorized those 
words of George Howland tbat did so much to make the 
schools of Chicago among the best city schools in the 


«TI have not one minute to waste in half-hearted work.” 
What a testimony to the grand purpose of a noble man! 


Mr. Frye has fought to successful issue the greatest 
battle with prejudice of which we have known in the 
MISSING NUMBERS.—Shou'd » number of the JOURNAL fail to reach educational life of recent years. He has been discreet, 
heroic, skillful and brilliant. He has not wasted a word 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—When a vhange of address is desired, both the jn denunciation of a critic, but has used every hearing 
that he could get upon the platform and in the press in 
the exposition of his own method, in the defence of his 
principles. His campaign deserves a place in educational 
history beside that of Horace Mann, who was no more 
courageous though he bad heavier forces to meet. All 
honor to the man who in his youth threw down the 
gauntlet to a prejudiced community in this sentence that 
should become historic,—“ If the city is ready to move I 
shall be proud and pleased to move with it, but J have 


Colambian Exposition from which to learn so much. 


that as an excuse. 


tains, the out-of-door statuary, and the architecture. Give 
another half day to the Central Boulevard and the foreign 


streets, boothe, ete. 


Give two long half days to the educational exhibits and 
other things on that floor. That is time enough, but none 
too much. Do this work faithfully. On general prin- 
ciples—all these suggestions will be varied by individual 
tastes and needs—the following is a fair use of the re- 
maining eight half days: 1. Your state building and the 
next most interesting state building to you. 2, Horti- 
culture, Agriculture, and Fishing. 3. Electricity and 
Mining. 4. Manufactures and Machinery. 5. Fine 
Arts and the Woman’s Building. 6. Live Stock and 
7. Government and Special Exhibits of 
other nations. 8. Concentrate your energies upon what 
you have discovered that you most wish to see that you 
have not seen. Make for yourself some such plan as this 
and live up to it. If you want more time anywhere wait 
until you have seen what you have planned to see and 
save the time from other things for it. There is no better 
discipline than in doing precisely what you have planned 
todo It is a great weakness to be swerved by the fas- 
cination of the first things or by companions at such a time. 
Of course this program is merely suggestive. Make a 
better one for yourself, but make one, and see something 


Railroads. 


of all these things. 


Unless absolutely necessary, never have more than one 
companion. Io very little talking. Indulge in no ex- 
clamations. The occasion should be urgent for you to 
call the attention of your companion away from what she 
is seeing by herself. Have a distinct understanding with 
your companion where you are to spend the half day and 
where you will meet at its close, and do not try to keep 


step meanwhile. 


If possible, arrive in Chicago Wednesday morning, so 
as to have Sunday in the midst of your week. Rest ab- 
solutely on that day. You may not need the rest by that 


time, but you will have needed it by the next Wednesday. 








WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


[From the editor’s notebook at the Columbian Exposition between 
April 26 and May 3.] 

It is immense. 

An architectural wonder. 

Checagow was the original. 

A $15,000 Jersey is attractive, 

Illinois became a state in 1818, 

We shall never see its like again. 

Electric lighting costs $1,500,000, 

Ten architects directed the building. 

The means of exit is an abomination. 

The Columbian Fountain is a wonder. 

The Columbus Qaadriga is impressive. 

Vermont makes no educational exhibit. 

Every colony of England is represented. 

1,000,000 would not crowd Jackson Park. 

Not to see it is the mistake of a life time. 

The parochial schools make a great exhibit. 

There were 200,000 people to open the Fair. 

Maine is way, way behind in getting into line. 

Indiana has her work effectively set in ebony black. 

Oregon has several surprises for her eastern observers. 

West Virginia has a suggestive and progressive display. 

There is comparatively little school work from the South. 

Fifty-two American colleges and universities are to exhibit. 

Rhode Island was first to complete the setting up of her work. 

Indianapolis crowns the public school work of Indiana gracefally. 

The buildings cost twice as much as all those of Paris four years 
ago. 

Chicago is the greatest show in Chicago, incorporated 56 years 
ago. 

Missouri is to have a fine exhibit with St. Louis easily in the 
lead. 


a area of Chicago 2.55 square miles; today it is 182 square 
miles. 


Don't say “I’m not going,’’ bat rather ‘I cannot go,” if you 
cannot. 


be to buy souvenirs or remembrances for your friends. 
Don’t. You can do that some year when there is no 


“It is better to rest.” Well, if you are liable to abso- 
lutely break down, yes, for there is no compensation 
for ruined health; but do not defraud yourself by using 


Give no time to Chicago outside the grounds. Give a 
full half day to the grounds outside the buildings. Be 
Ring out that senti- sure that you see everything out of doors in Jackson Park 
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The great Paris exposition cost $9,000,000, this cost nearly $30,- 
The first inbabitant of Chicago was a fugitive slave only 114 
years ago. ° P 

The preparation and beautifying of the grounds cost more than 
$5,000,000. 

Albert, Scott & Co. exhibit with A. Flanagan & Co. and E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 

**T don’t care to go’’ isa weak thing for any one tosay. If 
you cannot go, say so. 

Florida is in lack in her position, opposite Pratt Institute, and 
she uses her space well. 

Since 1860 railroad mileage has gone from 30,626 to 175,255— 
six fold in thirty years. 

Maryland has an abundance of good work that she was getting 
into line beside Indiana. 

There are no ‘‘ extras’’ in Jackson Park, but it is all ‘‘ extras”’ 
in the Midway Plaisance. 

Brown University exhibits with Rhode Island and adds materially 
to the credit of the state 

There was 800 million dollars in circulation fifteen years ago, 
now there are 2000 million, 

South Dakota is away by herself, but her work is as mature as 
that of many sn older state. 

Chautauqua has surprised herself by the extent and perfection 
of her syatem as here revealed. 

The Scribners’ section was wholly untouched, but report says 
they are to make a fine exhibit. 

New Hampshire is late in unpacking, but I am assured that her 
work is t> be highly creditable. 

It costs half a million dollars to provide for the refuse of cafés, 
kitchens, lavatories and closets. 

Fairbank & Rolison exhibit with the New England Publishing 
Co, and Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

The Statue of the Republic is the most beautiful thing in the 
Park. It is sixty-five feet in height. 

Carleton College magnifies her astronomical superiority through 
a generous display of stella photography. 

Baltimore Manual Trainiog School ranks well among her brother 
institutions as judged by the studant’s work. 

The buildings cover twice the area of those of the greatest pre- 
vious fair ever held, that at Paris four years ago. 

The fire of 1871 burned over three and a third square miles—2133 
acres; barned 17,450 buildings; killed 200 persons. 

Nebraska is making an elaborate presentation of her work, 
Omaha and the normal school bearing an honorable part. 

Johns Hopkins has a complete, attractive and characteristic display 
of her work through her publications, charts, photographs, etc. 

Great Britain, Germany and France have each 250,000 equare 
feet of space for their exhibits. Austria 150,000, Belgium 120,000. 

Clark University exhibits with Massachusetts. President Stanley 
Hall gave his personal attention to the arrangement of the work. 

E. L Kellogg & Co. have a good location and a well-appointed 
setting for their journals and an attractive array of teachers’ books, 

Atlanta University makes a highly creditable exhibit. Her 
friends in the North can but be proud of the results as here seen. 

Iowa has a magnificent exhibit. It comes so near being the best 
in general effect that she is justified in ‘‘ patting herself on the 
back.”’ 

The Ogontz has a charming presentation of her exceptional op- 
portunities for culture, comfort, and character of young ladies at 
school, 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has given her personal attention to the exhi- 
bition of the work accomplished through scientific temperance in- 
struction. 

Bryn Mawr makes the most complete exhibit of all the women’s 
colleges. She stands out brilliantly through her views, models, and 
publications. 

The Women’s Colleges of Massachusetts all exhibit in the same 
appartment under the wing of the state display. They make a 
great collection. 

The electric light power is ten times as grea' as at the famous 
Paris exposition, and three times as great as that for the entire 
city of Chicago. 

Connecticut utilizes her advantage in having so many progressive 
cities and towns within her borders. Her work is very close to the 
front along all lines. 

New York State seems to have secured the earth and the fullness 
thereof as regards location and space, but she uses it well. What 
@ grand atate she is! 

Harvard has six “corner lots,’’ the second best space in the 
building, Princeton having the best. Unavoidable delays left her 
space ‘‘ undeveloped.’’ 

C. W. Bardeen’s exhibit of educational rarities will surprise his 
best friends by the number and character of the educational classics 
that bear his imprint. 

A. Flannagan has a pleasant Fair home in the section adjoining 
the New England Pablishing Co. The development of his business 
is every way gratifying. 

Colorado has one of the neatest series of rooms for ite work on 
the grounds. Mr. Coy is looking ufter every detail personally. It 
ig on the great thoroughfare. 

Milton Bradley Co. was assigned space among the educators 
rather than among the publishers, which will surprise no one who 
‘ees their educational display. 

Kentucky has the best Southern exbibit so far as appeared in the 
‘arrangements so jar made. She is the companion of Ohio, and 
presents her work to good purpose. 

One hundred years ago the population of the United States was 
4,000,000. It is sixteen times that today. If it should be sixteen 
‘imes ag great in 1993 where would we be ? 





A. C. McClurg & Co., who claim the “ best book store infthe 
world,’’ have their. exhibit in a large glass case in an open space 
opposite the New England Publishing Co. 

Tafts College alumni will be proud of the ‘‘ lay out”’ of Professor 
Coney, who haa put the facta and figures, the charts and pho- 
tographs so that they tell her story at a glance. 

The Ohio exhibit gives much space to each of her three jgreat 
cities, —Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Colambus. Ten states have al- 
lowed cities to have departments by themselves. 

Amberst College reveals by charts, photographs, etc., that her 
work is liberalizing rather than technical, that she has 3,500 alumni, 
31 professors, and 60,000 volumes in her library. 

Pravg Educational Company, while not unpacked, hed a white 
section with high artistic effect. One could readily see what it was 
to be when its sway of art products was in place. 

New Jersey has a fortunate location. Her space is ample, the 
preparations have been extensive, and results are sure to be credit- 
able to Superintendent Poland and his co-laborers. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas have three companion posi- 
tions, and have arranged them for the most advantageous exhibits, 
but no attempt has been made to get things in place. 

The University Publishing Company has its exhibit of much ap- 
preciated and widely used books with Silver, Burdett & Co., between 
the New England Pablishing Company & Ginn & Co. 

The restaurants on the ground can feed 60,000 persons per hour, 
but this was poor comfort for a large part of the 200,000 who had 
to be in the fourth relay of 60,000 to get dinner May 1. 

University of Michigan makes one of the three or four best dis- 
plays of laboratory work and museum collections in the building, 
while her photographic views are numerous and beantiful. 

The Harpers’ space was in readiness, but no cases anpacked, 
They have an open space furnished in light natural wood, and will 
represent in an attractive manner the limitless products of their 
presses. 

** Tech,’’ Maes. Institute of Technology, has a great exhibit of 
the possibilities so long latent in educational, circles. Theses, ap- 
paratus, products, publications, charts, photographs,etc., reveal her 
at the best. 

Illinois is to make her educational exhibit in her state building. 
Chicago has the larger share of the space, as should be the case. 
Her work will challenge universal admiration—begging the pardon 
of Dr. Rice. 

Pennsylvania has a complete, discriminating and educative ex- 
hibit. It has been admirably handled. It is to be wholly changed 
in midsummer go that it may be fresh and clean. Everything is 
well managed. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have a display of the hundreds of titles 
that have come to bear the imprint of the house in the past six 
years—a growth almost without a parallel in the history of school 
book problems. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have the most attractive section of the entire 
brotherhood of distinctively ’school-book publishers. They have 
spared neither expense nor effort in giving a beautiful setting to 
their publications. 

There are national buildings erected by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Rassia, Italy, Austria, Canada, Ceylon, China, Colam- 
bia, Costa Rica, Ecaador, Guatemala, Hayti, Japan, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Sweden, Turkey. 

Estes & Lauriat were the first publishers to be in readiness. 
They have everything in ebony-black cases, their latest and best in 
art and literature appearing to advantage in its unique setting of 
products regardless of processes. 

Princeton has one of the grand exhibits. She is evidently proud 
of the part her graduates played in the War of Independence and 
in the making of the nation. She has absolutely the best location 
in the building, and she uses it to advantage. 

The New England Pablishing Company has a section with Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn, and the friends of the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION and of the AMERICAN TEACHER will find the books and 
periodicals of their house pleasingly exhibited. 

New York City has the most extensive layout of any one city in 
the building. Her work is largely bound up in several hundred 
volumes, that few will ever take from the shelves. She has much 
other “ seeable’’ work that will attract attention. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have made headquarters for their 
authors and the fruit of their labors in the same section as the New 
England Pablishing Co. No house has been more fortunate in the 
choice of authors for the making of a series of school booke. 

The United States Bureau of Education 1s uufortunately not in 
the Educational Exhibit, but rather in the Government Building. 
When complete this will be the best presentation of the educational 
work of the country that has ever been seen in a single collection. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have an elegant glass case in mid-aisle, 
in which, with fine artistic effect, they tempt one with the richest 
binding: of a few of their most classic library and scientific worke, 
while their Worcester, great complacency serenity, smiles at its 
neighborly rivals. 

There are tricks in all trades. The one-horse hansom cabs will 
take you anywhere for 50 cente—a mile. This sounds well, but it 
is seven miles from the business center of Chicago to the fair, and 
you can go in fifteen minutes every five minutes from Van Buren 
street for ten cents. 

Ginn & Co. are too modest by half. With the second strongest 
school- book list in Americs, with an array of educationally classic 
authors of whom the educators are as proud as the publishers, the 
house has contented itself with quiet, home-like apartments in 
which their friends may meet the products of the pens of a thou- 
sand of the best teachers and text-book authors of the day. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have the literary eanctam—the classic 
gem of the group. Art and architectare, literatare and sculpture, 
have done their best to produce in very dark antique oak a rich colo- 





nial, home-like den of a poetic genius of our heroic days. Buste of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe look out upon that which the pens of that group 
made possible. 

Massachusetts was the first state to get her exhibit in place. Mr. 
Geo. E. Gay has won high praise by the way in which he has ener- 
gized the preparations. The 4,500 square feet at his dispoeal have 
been divided into thirteen sections—no superstition in Mr. Gay— 
and each is well utilized. Boston is clearly at the front, Spring- 
field is easily second, and then the other cities fall in line, each 
doing thoroughly creditable work. 

The Pratt Institute has one of the few everyway great studies. 
It haa large space well located. Prof. Walter S. Perry has given 
his personal attention to the plaving of the material, and asa result 
it is ideal. There is not an article that has not special significance in 
ita relations, The space is in five large rooms devoted respectively 
to domestic science, domestic art, industrial and fine arte, high 
school work, science and technology. 

G. and C, Merriam have encased all bindings of the Webster, 
old and new, at the most advantageous angle in the entire section. 
The International Dictionary occupies an international vantage 
ground, facing each of the four corners of the world with 
equal serenity and binder’s beauty. With keen appreciation of the 
necessities of the place, they leave without the case an open copy 
for ready reference as well as admiration, 

D. Appleton & Co. use their corner lot to good advantage in the 
exhibit of their national and international specialties. Their ency- 
clopedias are naturally their pride, and they are at the front. 
Their International Science Series, now numbering nearly seventy 
choice volumes, indispensable to a progressive student’s library, 
speaks for itself. The International Education Series is appropri- 
ately honored, while the Popular Science Monthly, which has never 
had a rival, is given a favored place. 

Pardue University (Indiana) shows processes rather than pro- 
ducts, but the processes are brain prodacts. There is nething in 
the entire educational exhibit more skillfully arranged for showing 
modern educational progress. Aside from the department of fine 
arts, there is nothing for show, but it ie the greatest kind of a 
show. In ascore of departments President Smart has presented 
every step in the process in wood work, metal work, etc. One 
needs at the least thirty minutes to follow the ‘‘ sequence.”’ 

D. Lothrop Co. have called from their 2,000 titles several hun- 
dred of the most attractive and far-famed volumes, so arranging 
them that each appears with side view of the cover. The outer wall 
has four large engravings, showing the evolution of the house from 
the modest Cornhill quarters to the present elegant Washington 
Street store. Opposite the entrance is a bronze bust of Mr. Loth- 
throp—as perfect a representation as art often produces. The de- 
velopment of The Wide Awake, Pansy, Our Little Men and Women, 
etc., is outlined in a series of framed samples of what has been and 
now is. 

The Catholic educational exhibit is highly creditable. The Ea- 
ropean department has 2036 square feet; the diocese of Chicago, 
3000 ;“and the other parochial schools of the United States,|24,200, 
the latter divided into 115 compartmente, giving each a space of 
some 200 square feet. Although it was not a dress parade while I 
was there, it was easy to see that there is to be a display of school 
work of all grades of which President Maurelian of Memphis, who 
is the active manager, may well be proud. There is an elaborate 
display of the work in normal schools, universities and colleges, 
art, manual training, primary and kindergarten schools, alao of 
schools for Indians, negroes, blind, deaf and dumb. There are 
limitless paintings, drawings and photographs of school buildings, 
class rooms and play grounds; library, art, lecture and science 
halle; groups of teachers and pupils; classes in sewing and em- 
broidery ; workshops in industrial and training schools. There is 
also school work in typewriting, stenography, theses, debates, hy- 
giene, sanitation, meteorology, horticulture, agriculture, forestry, 
conchology, ornithology, hypsometrical casts of cities and coun- 
tries, electrotyping, tailoring, wood-carving, carpentry, shoe-mak- 
ing, etc. This department is sure to be extensively studied. 

The Century Company easily carry off all the honors of the occa- 
sion up to date. They appreciated the situation more keenly than 
any other publisher. Not to see their display is to lose more than 
not to see all the rest as yet exhibited. One needs an hour at the 
least in this room. They have fairly ‘‘ given themselves away ’’ to 
the public. It .is worth dollars for any lover of art, literatare, 
autograph manuscripts, etc., to look at this display of that which is 
usually kept sacredly removed from the public gaze. From each 
of the great series of Century articles there is something from the 
hand writing of the author, pencil of the artist, and the hand of the 
engraver. They also show the processes in every department. 
From the World’s Fair number of the Century they show fifteen of 
the processes that brought a ‘‘cut’’ to the hands of the printer— 
the artist’s picture, the block, sized block, photographed block, 
engraved block, shell, electrotyped block, nickle plate electro- 
type, and all the overlays. All the processes of half-tone work 
are also shown, as well as those of line pictures. There is an entire 
cabinet devoted to these art processes and evolution. There are a 
thousand rare literary gems in the line of manuscripts, from the 


first penciling of the first page of Little Lord Fauntleroy with 
Birch’s first sketch and the first correspondence of Grant regard- 
ing his war articles, to manuscript poems of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Tennyson, etc., not to mention the last autrgraph page of 
Stockton’s Lady and the Tiger. The evolution of the Scribner- 
Century ia complete, but the evolation of the Century Dictionary ie 
the most perfect and fascinating study of the kind ever yet pre- 
sented. There are copies of all the standard dictionaries from the 
first to the last greatSwork. Then there is the evolution of a single 
word, like micro, which at first occupied but a single line in the 
dictionary, but now requires ten full pages of the great Century. A 
page of manuscript for the dictionary is given, then the first proof, 
second proof, author’s proof, and page proof. Indeed, the entire 
Centary exhibit is sure to challenge the admiration of the world. 
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THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


This historical curiosity is taken from Thatcher's Military Jour- 
nal, under date of December, 1777 : 


“© Lord, our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King of kings 
and Lord of lords, who dost from Thy throne bebold all the dwell- 
ers of earth, and reignest with power supreme and ancontrolled over 
all the kingdoms, empires, and governments! Look dowo in 
meray, we beseech These, on these American States, who have fled 
to Thee from the rod of the oppressor and thrown themeelves on 
Thy gracious protection, desiring to be henceforth dependent ovly 
on Thee. To Thee they have appealed for the righteousness of 
their cause; to Thee do they now look up for that countenance and 
support which Thou alone canst give. Take them, therefore, 
Heavenly Father, under Thy nurturing care! Give them wisdom 
in council and valor in the field. Defeat the malicious desigas of 
our adversaries; convince them of the unrighteousness of their 
cause; and if they still persist in sanguinary parposes, ob, let the 
voice of Thine own unerring jastice, sounding in their bearts, eon- 
strain them to drop the weapons of war from their unnerved hands 
in the day of battle. Be thou present, O God of wisdom, and 
direct the councila of this honorable assembly. Enable them to 
settle things on the best and surest foundations, that the scenes of 
blood may be speedily closed, and order, harmony, and peave may 
be effectually restored, and trath and jastice, religion and piety, 
prevail and flourish amongst thy people. Preserve the health of 
their bodies and the vigor of their minds; shower down upon them 
and the millions they here represent such temporal blessings as 
thou seest expedient for them ia this world, and crown them with 
everlasting glory in the world to come. All this we ask in the 
name and through the merits of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Saviour. 
Amen!” 

Ce re ee 


THE RED CROSS. 


— Please explain what is to be done with the recent gift of land 
to the American National Red Cross ? . B. 1. 
In Mise Clara Barton’s letter of acceptance she writes : 


‘*This land, as the property of the American National Red 
Cross, will be the one piece of neutral ground on the western hem- 
isphere protected by international treaty against the tread of hostile 
feet. It is a perpetual sanctuary against invading armies, and will 
be so respected and held sacred by the military powers of the world. 
Forty nations are pledzed to hold all material and stores of the Red 
Croes, and all ite followers, neutral in war, and free to come and 
go as their daties require. While ice business headquarters will re- 
main, as before, at the capital of the nation, this gift still forms a 
realization of toe hope so long cherished—that the national Red 
Cross may have a place to accumulate and prodace material and 
stores ‘for sudden emergencies and great calamities; and if war 
should come upon our land, which may God avert, we may be ready 
to fulfill the mission that our adhesion to the Geneva treaty has 
made binding upon as. I will direct that monuments be erected de- 
fining the boundaries of this domain, dedicated to eternal peace 
and homanity, upon which shall be inscribed the insignia of the 
treaty of Geneva, which iosignia all the nations of the earth are 
bound by solemn covenant to respect.” 


—— 


EXPOSITION FETE DAYS. 


Special fete days will be a prominent and interesting feature at 
the World’s Fair. The different states, foreign countries, and 
many civic organizations will each have a day upon which to con- 
duct special exercises or celebrations, and programs for them are 
now being arranged. Following are the days already assigned for 
such celebrations : 


Washington, ° ° ‘ , ‘ ° May 17 
Wisconsin, ‘ ° ° ° May 28 
Maine, . ‘ , ‘ A ° ° May 24 
Denmark, ‘ ° ° e ° Jane 5 
Germany, . ° ° ° ° ° ° Jane 15 
Nebraska, ° . ° ° . m Jane 15 
Massachusetts, . ° ° ° ° ° Jave 17 
New Hampshire, . . . . . ‘ Jane 21 
France, ° . . . ° ° ° Jaly 14 

’ . . . ry . . . 7 daly 24 
Liberia, ° . ° e ° Jaly 26 
Commercial travelers, . ° ° : - daly 26 
Independent Order of Foresters. ° ° Ang. 12 
Hayti, . ° ° ° ° ° . » Ang. 16 
Colored people, . - . . . . Ang. 25 
North Carolina, . ° ° ° ° - Ang. 18 
Auatria, ° ° ° ° ° ° Ang. 18 
The Netherlands, . ° ° ° Ang. 31 
Nicaragua, P ° ° . ° Sept. 1 
New York, Sept. 4 
Bre zil, . . . . . - Sept. | 
California, . . : . ‘ ° Sept. 9 
Maryland, . ‘ ° ‘ ° ’ ° Sept. 12 
Michigan, , ° ° , ° ° Ang. 13, 14 
Kansas, ‘ ° ° ° ° ° Aug. 15 
Colorado, Sept. 19 
Montana, . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ‘ Sept. 20 
Patrivtic Order Sons cf America, . A Sept. 20 
Towa, ° ° ° ° ° ° Sept. 21 
Rhode Island, ° ° ° ° ° Oct. 5 
8 , . . . . . . . Oct. 12 
Italian societies, . . ° ° ° Oct. 12 
Minnesota, ° ° ° ° Oct. 18 

re 


SOUVENIR QUARTER-DOLLARS. 


Please describe the seuvenir quarter dollars which are being 

minted for the Board of Lady Managers of the World's Fair. 
EsTHER L, 

I cannot describe these coins. An item in the recent Exposition 
bulletin said: The coin will be a work of art. The same care and 
painstaking attention will be devoted to this isene as succeeded in 
making the Columbian souvenir coins such marvels of the minting 
art. The fall design has not been announced, but the obverse side 
is to ‘bear the portrait of Qaeen Isabella of Spain. One of the 
special featuces of the new coin ia that it is the first issued by this 


vernment to bear the portrait of a woman. _ Other coins bear 
‘dealized representations of the fair sex, bat this is the firet to be 
honored by an authentic reproduction of a particalar feminine face. 
The coin is intended by the national goveroment to commemorate 
two important evente—the aid given by Queen Isabella to Colam- 
bus which enabled him to make the voyage of discovery to Amer- 
ica, and the firet special provision made by the United States gov- 
ernment for the adequate participation of women in an enterprise 


of world-wide importance. 





OLD JOHN HANCOCK’S DOMESTIC LIFE AND 
LOVEMAKING. 


Daring the stormiest and darkest days of the Revolation, our 
first President, John Hancock, seems to have been undisturbed by 
British opinion, and raminating chiefly upon ‘‘ Dully’s’’ absence 
and ber sad lack of reciprocity in correspondence, together with 
other matters of importance, such as that she should order a proper 


dinner upon her journey, etc. He writes to her as follows : 
PHILADELPHIA, 11th March, 1777. 
9 o’clock Evening. 

My DEAREST DOLLY: 

No Congress to-day, and I have been 
as busily employ’d as you can conceive; quite lonesome & in a do- 
meatick scituation that ought to be Relieved as speedily as possible, 
this Ralief depends upon you, and the greater Dispa'ch you make 
& the Sooner you arrive here, the more speedy will be my reli f. 
I dispatched Harry, McClosky & Dennis this morning with Horses 
& a Waggon as winged Messengers to bring you along. God grant 
you a speedy and safe Journey tome. Mr. Pivckrose the Bearer 
of this going for Mrs. Morris, I have engaged him to proceed on to 
Baltimore to deliver you this: I wrote you this morning to bring 
all the things that came from Boston to this place, but should they 
be landed before you leave Baltimore, I could wich you would pre- 
sent One Qaintal of the Salt Fish, & three or four Loaves of the 
Sagar to Mr. Sam’! Parviance or in case they should not be landed, 
leave directions to have those articles taken out & presented to Mr. 
P. with our Compliments. I forget what other thinge there are, 
but if you choose to make presents of any of them, I pray you to 
do it. If in the prosecution of your Journey you can avoid lodging 
at the head of Elk, I wish you would, it is not so good as the other 
houses, but this must depend upon Circumstances; I wish to make 
your journey as agreeable as possible. Should any Gentlemen & 
Ladies accompany you out.of Town do send McClosky forward to 
order a kandsome Dinner and I beg you will pay every Expense, 
order McClosky to direct the Landlord not to Receive a single 
farthing from any one but by your Direction, & order a genteel 
Dinner; plenty— 

If Mr. Thom’son cannot be Ready with his Waggons as soon as 
you are, do not wait, bat part of the Guard with an Officer must 
attend yours, & part be left to guard hie, I only wish to have you 
here, and if you cannot readily attend to the Retarn of the things 
borrowed of Mr. Dagan, leave them in the Care of some trusty 
peraon to deliver them and pay him for his trouble. Am I not to 
have another letter from you, surely I must. I shall send off Mr. 
Rash a Tailor to-morrow or next day to meet you. I wish I could 
do better for you, but we must Roff it; I am so harassed with ap- 
plications, & have been sending off Expresses to Call all the Mem- 
bers here, that I have as mach as [ can Torn my hands to; I don’t 
get down to dinner, Catch a Bite, I write, & then at it again.... 

The opinion of some seems to be that the Troops will leave New 
York, where bound none yet know; one thing I know that they 
can’t at present come here, perhaps they are going to Boston, or 
up North River. Time will discover. Never fear, we shall get the 
day finally with the smiles of heaven. 


From ‘‘ Three Letters to Dorothy Q,’’—New England Magazine. 


—_—e———— 


QUITE A “CACKILATER.” 


A Georgia gentleman recently met a diminutive negro boy carry- 
ing a large armfal of books to school. ‘Is it possible that you 
study all those books, my boy ?”’ asked the gentleman. ‘‘ Oh no, 
sar,’’ replied the boy; ‘‘ dey’s my brudder’s. He’s got larnin’. 
Yer jest oughter see dat nigger figgerin’! He's clean cyphered 
thro’ addition, partition, substraction, distraction, abomination, 
jastification. hallucination, derivation, creation, amputation and 
adoption. Dat dere brudder er mine is sho got er double-story 
head on ’ im w’en it comes to cackilatin’.’’ 





“THE LIVING LIBRARY.” 


A novel entertainment is one to which its originators give the 
above title. A certain number of books are chosen beforehand, 
and each one is represented by some person who is dressed appro- 
priately to indicate either the title of the book or some leading 
character therein, Each impersonator mast be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the volame he represents, and his actions and beha- 
vior must be in accord with the character chosen. 

A catalogue is prepared, and furnished on application, and when- 
ever a book is called fora curtain is drawn aside and the living 
copy stands revealed. The regulations usually governing ‘‘ The 
Living Library”? are: First, all books must be secured from the 


librarian ; second, the fee for each book shall be ten cents for ten 
minutes’ use, payatle in advance; third, books cannot be called 
for twice ia succession; fourth, persons baving called for and ob- 
tained the books must relinquish them upon notice from the libra- 
rian that the time paid for has reached its limit, or, failing to do 
so, shall pay at the rate of two cents a miuute for overtime; and 
fiaally, that no book can be retained for a longer pericd than 
twenty minutes, 
—_—~e 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Of what poet is it said: ‘‘ He wrote like an angel, but talked 
like poor Poll’’ ? WINTHROP, 


— Under whose administration did Texas enter the Union ? 
W. J. P. 


Under the administration of John Tyler, December, 1845, 


— What ruler was ca'led the Northern Star ? M. 


-Peter the Great was called by this name by Aaron Hill ina 
poem written in 1725. 


— What is the telantograpyh? Please describe it. Zz. 
Aa invention which reprodaces the handwriting or the work of 


the artist, simultaneously, thousands of miles distant from the 
place where the writer or artist is sittiog. For a fall description 


vee The Cosmopolitan for May. 


— Where can I get fall information of the Daughters of the 


American Revolation ? 


BERLIN. 


Write to Mrs. Rosa Wright Smith, 1203 N St., Washiogton, 


D.C. 


— What is the Berry Bill ? 


L. McQ. 


A bill for the suppression of gambling on race tracks, in poo 
rooms and other places. 


A. A. B, oy: 


— What is the origin of our country’s flag ? aa 


Toward the close of 1775 De. Franklin and Messrs, Lynch 





and Harrison were appointed to consider the subject of a national 
flag; the result was a flag of thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, together with the king’s colors, or Union Jack. When in- 
dependence was determined on, this representation of the sover- 
eignty of England was dropped. The stars were a natural symbol 
of the states. Congress, on Jane 14, 1777, adopted the basis of the 


existing national flag. 


The form of star, it is supposed, was sug- 


gested by the Washington coat of arms as shown on monuments 
in Brington in Northumberland. Ia Jane, 1776, a committee of 
Congress, accompanied by General Washington, called upon Mrs, 
John Ross of Philadelphia, and engaged her to make a model flag 
from a rough drawing. This was modified by Washington ia pencil, 
he substituting for the six-pointed star a star of five points, (Com- 
pare the star on the flag with star on ourcoin ) This was the first 
official United States flag ever used on land or sea, 








Threads and Thrums. 





Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 








305. Ryminac ANSWERS. 


[An answer is required for each line, 


and they all rhyme. ]} 


I’m the same on every side; 
And I’m a shallow sea; 

A weight in common use am [ ; 
I’m tied fast to a tree. 


I lost my life in the ocean deep; 
I’m borned with wind and sun; 

A burt received on a battle-field ; 
Diecovered by some one. 


Quite a Jarge part of Mother Earth ; 
I often search for game; 

A name applied to a little grave ; 
I gave the king his name, 





306. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is composed of 67 letters, and is a couplet from the 
writings of Pope. 

My 20,1, 6,51, 30, 35, 40, is one of the Christian graces. 

My 44, 11, 38, 54, 45, 8, 65, 42, 12, ie a statue of Pallas. 

My 26, 28, 14, 60, 5, 17, 33,48, 24, 62, 7, is communication of 


knowledge. 


My 67, 49, 53, 23, 19 and 36 is a shade. 

My 50, 15, 63, 41 and 29 is a mistake. 

My 47, 43 4, 21 and 44 is a body of soldiers. 

My 9, 59, 2, 42, 55, 8, 58, and 46 is a part of the body. 
My 34, 53, 56, 10, 66, 43, 65, 3, and 37 is a woman’s name. 
My 31, 57, 52, 39, and 64 is a hard covering. 

My 22, 16, 27, and 18 is part of the day. 

My 13, 53, 25, 82 and 61 is devoured. 


307. EAsy PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My /irst is a particle. English and Latin and Greek ; 





My second in Greek, is the same; 


My third is a verb, and a substantive also, 


As well as an English latter’s name. 


My J/ast is a proper name, as well 


As the sign of a telling blow; 


Again, my /irst is the name cf a queen, 


As every one ought to know, 


My next is an English letter’s name, 


As well] as a favorite drink ; 


My whole is never once found behind, 





308. LETTER Puzz_x. 


296. Cleveland. 
297. Cabinet. 


298, 


And you'll guess it as quick as wink! NILLOR 
Two M’s, and two A’s, an R and an I, 
Then O, and E, L, D, and Y, 
Placed in order will bring to view 
A holiday that soon is due. 
ne 
ANSWERS FOR APRIL 6. 
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299. Shirk, mansion, flowers, Dante, toboggan, Theo ;—‘' As 
honest man is the noblest work of God,’’ . 


300. Whippoorwill, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A PaTHFINDER IN American History. By Wilbur F. 
-Gordy and Willis I. Twitchell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

255 pp., 5x74. Price, $1.20. 

This work of Messrs. Gurdy & Twitchell has been a growth which 
some of us have watched with interest. In many it pro- 
poses to do for American history what King’s Methods in Gecgraphy 
has done for the geography clase. It is very difficult to present the 
bald facts of any subject in a satisfactory manner when they are 
permanently subordivated to methods. This work is equally valu- 
able in the way it presents with keen discrimination the of 
history and in the best sense the methode of teaching these facts. 

The authors are, first of all, good teachers; secondly, they are 
students of American history from the schoolroom standpoint ; 
thirdly, they are, either by nature or attainment, first-class text- 
book makers. They tell what is to be done in the first two years 
of the primary grade, explain the use of pictures, the group- 
ing of topics, methods of illustrating, the use of manners and cus- 
toms. They believe in supplementary readiog, in the use of 
patriotic poems, in the blending of language, geography, and 
history. It ie useless to try to give any adequate idea of the 
method in which they present all the references, special topics, out- 
side readings, poems, and suggestive notes regarding every topic 
they would have taught. No teacher is so scholarly that he can 
afford to be without these classified references, so brilliant that he 
can affurd not to know what is here engpeaed If without a 
a must have this; the larger his library, the more time 

is will save. 





Mopern Frencu Serigs, I. “Le Piano de Jeanne” 
and ‘Qui Perd Gagne.’’ By Francisque Sarcey. Annotated by 
Edward H. Magill. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co. 
144 pp Cloth, 60 ets. 

This volame inaugurates a series undertaken by the Christopher 
Sower Company, in which selections from the productions of the 
best recent writers in French will be offered for the use of those 
who are acquiring the French language. The series is to be se- 
lected and annotated by ex-President Magill of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, whose Reading French Grammar has already met with a 
Magill realizes most fully what the 
American student of French needs first to scquire, and his efforts 
have always been to farnish the student with the means for obtaining 
a reading knowledge of the language by which one can secare and 
maintain an acquaintance with what is best in the thought and lit- 
erature of the presen; day in France. The present series is dis- 
tinctly a contribution to this end. 

This initial volome contains two of the always interesting stories 
so delightfally told by Francieque Sarcey —a name familiar to every 
one who kvows of the literary activity in the Paris of today. The 
notes of Dr. Magill supply, besides the necessary information 
abont places and grammar, idiomatic English renderings of the 
idiomatic turos of the text, so essential to an understanding of the 
fall import and beauty of the French. It is only by a reading ac- 
quaintance with these turns of expression that one can attain to a 
satisfactory use of any language. 

French READER ON THE CumuLATIvVE MetHop. By 
Adolphe Drevapring, Ph.D. New York: American Book Co. 
171 pp. 62834. Price, 75 cts. 

A profusely iliustrated French reader is an innovation in the 
American study of a modern language. This textbook of Dr. 
Dreyspring’s has nearly 200 action pictares more full of sugges- 
tions than can be imagined. It is the story of ‘‘ Radolphe and 
Coco, the Chimpanzee,’’ with a vocabulary of grammatical refer- 
ences, synoptical tables, etc. It is ingenious in the highest sense. 
The story is a creation for the express purpose of narrating the 
varied activities of childhood in the plainest, simplest and most 
facile language, ia which events specially relished by the child fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, including the fanciful and pic- 
turesrqae. While the aathor’s thought is primarily upon the story, 
there is behind it at all times a purpose of presenting all the prom- 
inent grammatical features, such as the different classes of verbs, 
the force and value of prepositions, of the use of adjectives, pre- 
sentations of lucid syr'»stical adjastments and enough idiomatic 
expressions to pave the way iato a more natural flow of language. 

We shall watch the fate of this brillianc dash into the textbook 
arena with interest, curious to know how it will be dealt with by 
the classic stadent, the critical pedagogue and the teacher hangry 
for something fresh and varied. The book challenges the atten- 
tion of every stadent of modern languagee. 

Epitome OF THE WorRLD’s History. Mopern. Part II. 
By Edgar Sanderson, M A., Revised and Condensed with Emen- 
dations and New Matter bv John Hardiman, A.M. Boston: 
Boston School Supply Co. 456 pp., 5x7}. 

The second volume maintains the standard of the first, which 
appeared some months since. It takes history from the transition 
from ancient to modern, and sweeps along with scholastic dignity 
and literary grace through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centaories, presenting great evente and great personalities, 
supplementing all with a most serviceable presentation of the his- 
torical effect upon geography, and of the geographical effect upon 
the history of all great movements down to the time of Stanley and 
Emin Pasha. 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK CoMEDIANS. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
5x 7h. Price, $1.00. 

The reviewer's attention is firat attracted by the sixteen full-page 
illastrations in color “‘ after the antique,’’ and second, by the price 
—$1 00—for this work of art. The ‘‘ Comedy of Politics ’’ is well 
represented by Aristophanes, the only recognized writer of this 
farce comedy. Nine selections of this old school are presented. 
The stories are really very readable, all the more ao because of the 
courage of Dr. Church in preparing to make them intelligible as 
well as classic. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
By Horatio Bridge. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25. 
Gen. Bridge is a retired Paymaster Ganeral of the U.S. Navy, 


By the Rev. 
344 pp., 


and for many years was a close friend of Hawthorne, keeping up 
during frequent separations a fall correspondence with him. The 
favor with which three papers recently published in Harper's were 
received, has led to a more extended account of Hawthorne in book 
form. The work is thoroughly interesting and supplies mach not 
chronicled in Jalian Hawthorne’s biography, ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and His Wife,’’ in Mr. Lathrop’s ‘‘ Study of Hawthorne’’ and 
other biographical works. Incidentally. many items of interest are 
introduced connected with mutual, political and literary friends. 
There are a number of illustrations inclading a charming one of 
the ‘‘ Old Manse.”’ Gen. Bridge’s book is a delightfal addition to 
our knowledge of the every day life of the great romance writer. 
Srupies 1n AmeERicAN History. By Mary Sheldon- 

Barnes. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 155 pp., 5x7}. 60 ots. 

Heroism of author and publisher have rarely been more apparent 
than in the writing and publication of Mrs. Barnes’ original Meth- 
ods in the Study of Modern History This latest book from her 
pen no longer comes as a pioneer seeking recognition, bat enters 
many a study; takes its place on many a desk and shelf to 
find a warm welcome as a younger child in the already brilliant 
and much appreciated family of Sheldon- Barnes’ historical 
books. This is primarily a teacher’s manual; it treate of the 
aim and plan of study, utilizes previous work, directs to sources 
of information, iotrodaces the narrative, respects the patriotic and 
ethical aims, magnifies the study of local history, and does not de- 
spise the importance of the pedagogical phase of the management 
of the recitation. The author treats of American history with the 
= skill, devotion, and ardor that she has given to other historic 
studies. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RuymeEs in Mopern History. 
Mies S. Augusta Brown of Salem has presented in rhyme the 
pivotal dates in modern history, the introductory lines being : 
** Chronology should serve to trace 
The jatting rocks of age and race ; 
A lighthouse prove for every clime 
To guide us down the stream of time.’’ 

Under each of the following years is a stenzs, usually of foor 
lines; 70, 306, 451. 476, 622, 768, 827, 1066, 1096, 1215, 1450, 
1458, 1492, 1522, 1608, 1607, 1610, 1620, 1649, 1658, 1675, 1793, 
1812, ’15, ’54, ’57, ’°58, ’61, ’63, ’64, 65, ’70, ’81. 

Tne whole closes with this stanza : 

‘* The Nineteenth Cantury’s closing life 
With fresh discovery is rife, 
While History bends with listening ear 
The Fature’s comiog march to hear, 
And wonders what new offering 
The Twentieth Century will bring.’’ 

The rhyme is sugh that it will be easy for children to memorize 
and retain. It wonld make a good Friday afternoon exercise and 
can be easily set off with spectacular effect in various ways. It 
will be worth much to teachers for use in the upper classes in the 
grammar school. : 


THe Prison Question, by Hon. Charles H. Reeve, is 
an able exposition designed to show how society may protect itself 
against disorderly elements and check the rapid increase of the 
prison population. Toe author has handled his subject earnestly, 
and his work cannot but materially aid in creating a public opinion 
that can intelligently and practically deal with the defective classes 
and the causes that produce them. Mr. Reeve has made an ex- 
haustive study of this question and is well known ae a lecturer on 
this and kindred topics. His arguments are temperately but em- 
phatically put, and will command attention from all those who 
bave the good of society‘at heart. Piymouth, Ind: The author. 
Price, $1 25. 


Tue TRAGEDY OF THE AGEs, OR CALVARY AND GE- 
HENNA, is a handsome volume telling the New Testament storv in 
blank verse. The poem is written and illastrated by Prof. Wm. 
D. T. Travis, whom the title page introduces as ‘‘the eminent 
artist, lecturer, aod author.’’ The publishers are justified in pro- 
nouncing it unique and truly remarkable, both in text and illustra- 
tion, and well calculated to make ‘‘an indelible impression upon 
the mind of any reader.”’ Prices, $1.50 and $200 a box. Phila- 
delphia: Thompson Pab. Co. 


Dickens’ Curistmas CAROL is the new number in 
the Riverside Literature Series. This immortal work can never be 
too widely read, and the plan of putting it into the hands of school 
children in cheap and convenient form is to be heartily endorsed. 
An excellent introductory sketch of Dickens prevedes the story ; 
also a list of passages in Dickens’ wor's eepecially adapted for 
reading aloud. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cts. 


In A Promisep LAND is a new novel of much strength 
and originality by M. A. Bengough, published by Harper & Bros., 
in the popular blae-covered series of novels, which now includes 
over seven hundred volumes of choice fiction, New York: Harper 
& Bros. 50 cts. 


Tue Cause or THE TorLerR is a Labor Day sermon 
by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Unity Unitarian charch, Chicago. 
Pablished as No. 20 in the Unity Library, by Chas, H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. Price, 10 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Story of Poland ; by W. R. Morfill; price, $1.50 Napoleon ; by 
Wm. O'Connor Morris ; price, $1 50; New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

John Paget ; by Sarah Barnwe!l Elliott. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Donald Marcy ; by E:izabeth Stuart Phelps; price, $1.25 Abrabam 
Lincoln (2 vols) ; by John T. Morse, Jr. ; price, $2.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiln & So. 

A Pathfinder in American History (Complete in one volume); by W. F. 
Gordy # W. I. Twitchell; price, 1.20. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Drawing in the Public Schools; by Anson K. Cross; price, 75 cents. 
Boston: A K. (ross, Normal Art School P 

The Chotce of Books; by Frederic Harrison ; price, 75 cents, New York: 
Macmillan & Oc. . 

Hymns and Metrical Pealms: by Thomas MacKellar, Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 

Heart Broken ; by Theodore E. Schmauk. Lebanon, Pa.: Alders Co. 














JUST 
PUBLISHED: 


Introduction price, $1.50. 


This book is the work of a practical accountant, who has also been a teacher of book-keeping for fifteen years. It 
he results of a practical study and knowledge of modern mercantile book- 


contains no needless discussion, but gives t 


Practical Business Book-keeping. 


By Manson Sravy, /nstructor in Book-keeping in the English High School, Boston, Half leather. 240 pages 


keeping. Its special superiority is its original and systematic classification of the subjects treated into parts, each form- 
ing by itself an independent whole, and each subdivided into Topics, Statements, Definitions, and Forms. 


Sample copy sent on raeipt of above price. 


D, C, HEATH & CQ., Publishers, . , 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
LONDON. '. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN CHICAGO. 


The citizens of Chicago are thoroughly aroused on the subject of 
so-called special studies in the public schools and they have spoken 
at last through some of the leading men of the city in a mass meet- 
ing held at central Music Hall on the evening of April 25th, at 
which the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fallows presided. 

Dr. H. W. Thomas, one of Chicago’s most eloquent men, apoke 
strongly in behalf of the principles underlying the new education, 
pointing out that so long as the Board of Education is made up of 
men who have received their appointments as political rewards, the 
schools must suffer from incompetents. Teachers should not be 
selected by the board but by the principals, who should be held re- 
sponsible for results. The principals and teachers should frame 
the course of study. The end of education rests upon two fanda- 
mental factsa,—the nature of the child and the world in which he 
lives. The true object of educat‘on is to place the child’s mind in 
vital, conscious, growing relation with its corresponding world. 
The end is not merely one of bread and butter, but of character- 
building. It is through the public schools that the people must be 
harmonized. Make the schools commonplace and it is a bid for 
poor teachers, and this points a dagger at the normal schools. The 
schools must be made so good that they will be beyond competi- 
tion ; so good that the rich and poor shall demand that their chil- 
dren be educated in them. Thus the gulf between these two classes 
will be closed. Dr. Thomas sternly arraigned the city press for 
its manifest unfairness in the treatment of the questions at issue, 
for assuming the question settled without argument, and for slur- 
ring and ridiculing those behind the movement of the new eda- 
cation. 

Judge Waterman said that what concerned the education of the 
shildren should receive the most carefal attention. He presented 
the following resolutions : 

Whereas, Severe criticisms of the public echools of Chicago have 
recently been published in the newspapers of this city and in prom- 
inent magazines; and, 

Whereas, It has been charged that in many of our schools anti- 
quated and improper methods of instruction prevail, and that in all 
the schools much time is wasted upon unprofitable and superfluous 
branches; and, 

Whereas, It has been asserted that the public schools of Chicago 
are inferior in tone, methods and results to the schools of much 
smaller cities ; and, 

Whereas, Tre people of Chicago feel that it is not only their 
right but their duty to inquire minutely into the workings of the 
public school system, because if the criticisms referred to are true 
there is grave cause for mortification and alarm ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a permanent committee of fifty be appointed by 
the chairman of thie meeting. to be composed of five fir each 
school district and fifteen committeemen at large, whose duty it 
shall be to make a thorough investigation of all matters pertaining 
to our present educational system and to codperate with the Board 
of Education in curing any defects which may be found and in 
making such changes and improvements as may be deemed neces- 
Gary. 

Mr. John CU. Grant of the Harvard School believed that the 
schools should give culture to the children. In order that teachers 
should be able to do this work, special training, such as only a 
good normal school can give, is necessary. The schools are in the 
hands of the teachers, the superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion, and there is a cardinal fault with each. From lack of train- 
ing the teachers cannot teach ; from lack of time the superinten- 
dents do not think, and from lack of ability and fitness the board 
of education cannot think. There are fourteen committees now in 
the board and he felt that a fifteenth was needed which should be 
called the thinking committee. : 

Rabbi Hirsch spoke of the Jewish Training School as a model 
of what the public schools should be. Its excellence arose from 
the fact that the managers knew what they wanted. It is the re- 
sult of a carefully considered plan. It was not permitted to be 
supported upon the crutches of special teachers because all the 
regular teachers were trained and knew how to teach the so-called 
special subjects themselves. They taught all the fads and did it 
well because their relations were clearly seen. He considered the 
present evils largely due to the attempt to carry out the new ideas 
of education by the old methods, 

Col. Parker felt that the present difficulties in school »ffaira are 
but the natural result of the growth of the public school system, 
coming as it does through the development of the whole people. 
The school system is yet young. Ite growth is unparalleled and it 
derives its strength from the idea that people can govern them- 
relves. He thought that the present commotion could be settled 
by so training the regular teachers that special teachers would not 
be needed. 

Hon. Julias Goldzier was glad to be classed a faddist and argued 
that the fads would put some much-needed idealism into the lives 
of the children. Patriotism itoelf was idealism and upon thia the 
state itself reste. 

Dr. Foster believed that the schools should be taken from the 
domain of partisan politics and placed in the realm of stateeman- 
ehip; also that expert politicians were not likely to be expert edu- 
cators, and that since experts were now called in to decide all other 
matters, expert educators should be allowed to manage the schools. 

Thomas J. Morgan, the most prominent labor leader in the city, 
made an eloquent and forcefa! plea for the education and culture 
of the poor man’s children. He believed that the friends of the 
pew movement are not aggressive enough; they have been kept on 
the defensive so long that the enemies of liberal education have be- 
come overbold. 

The school board is evidently beginning to see something of the 
drift of public sentiment, since at the last meeting of the commit- 
tee appointed to consider the advisability of dropping the especial 
atudies it wae decided by vote that these studies have great educational 
value and while they should perhaps be somewhat limited they 
should not be dropped. The instigators of this crusade against 
common sense in school teaching are beginning to find that they 
reckoned without their host, and the newspapers have learned, for 
a second time this spring, that the voice of the prees is not always 
the voice of the people and therefore not »lways the voice of God. 

At a meeting of the board on April 26th it was voted by eleven 
to seven to drop German from the schools after this year. The 
report of the committee recommending the abolition or the modi- 
fication of the other special studies was Jaid over for farther con 


sideration at some future date 
W. S. JACKMAR, 
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FLORIDA TEACHERS. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 13: Worcester County (Mass.) Association 
English High School, Worcester. 


The annual meeting of the Florida State 
Teachers’ Association was held at De Faniak 
Springs, Fia., March 21-23. At the opening session 
the annual address was given by Pres. Geo. P. 
Glenn. 

At the second session, on Taesday evening, Dr. 
White gave an eloquent lecture on ‘‘ Character,’’ 
followed by a brief address by State Superinten- 
dent Shinn of Arkansas. 

Dr. Emerson E. White of Ohio opened the next 
session with a lecture on ‘‘ The Three Trinities in 
Teaching’’ or the ‘‘ Three Threes.’’ ‘Teachers 
have many so-called methods, but no one should 
experiment on a child; there must be a definite 
aim, First, to lead the pupil to know; second, to 


Falls, Vt. é 
May 16, 17, 18; Kansas County Superintendents 

Convention ; Emporia. 

Chicago. 

ingham, Vt. 

perintendents ;’ Boston. 


R 10, State House, Boston. 
May 23-25: Ratland Co. Institute; Ratland, Vt. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


May 15-16: Windham County Institute ; Bellows 


May 17: Internations! Kindergarten Union; De- 
partment Hall No. VIL., Memorial Art Palace, 


May 18-20: Windham County Institute; Whit- 
May 19: New England Association of School Su- 
May19: Town and District Supts Association ; 


increase his mental power; third, to develop skill. 


All primary ideas must be taught objectively ; the 
child must be taught to think for himself, to de- 


velop his own powers by self-activity. 


A paper on ‘‘ County and State Civics’? was 
read by John P. Selman of Pensacola, which was 


discussed by Prof. J. E. Kemp of Madison. Col. 
F. W. Parker of Chicago drew a striking picture 
of the artist and the artisan in all professions. The 


latter always content to imitate; his highest aim 
being to produce a perfect copy; the former ever 
restlees to do something original, better than what 
has been done. Col. Parker's lecture was a price- 
less stimalant strengthening for farther work. 
In the evening Mra Francis W. Parker spoke 
on “* iage and Bearing,’’ and State Superinten- 
dent Shinn of Arkansas gave an address on‘' Eda- 
cation.”’ 

The officers elected are as follows: President— 
Prof. John P. Patterson, Pensacola; Vice Press- 
den—Mre M. L. Vienfliet, DeLand; Re:ording 
Secretary and Treasurer—John B. Parkinson, Day- 
tona; Corresponding Secretary—Prof. D. L. Ellis, 
Kissimmee. 

At the Thursday morning session Dr. White 
gave a lecture on ‘' Ethical Trainiog’’ which was 
replete with new ideas. This was followed by an 
address by Rev. W.F. Melton, M A., on ‘‘ English 
Grammar’”’ which was ably discussed. 

Professor Streator, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, gave his report, and the following resolu- 
tion was accepted: ‘‘ That an annual membership 
fee of one dollar be made, to be paid at each annual 
meeting of the association and that no farther fees 
shall be collected for any purpose.’’ 

At the afternoon session Mra. M. L. Vienfliet 
M.A., of DeLand, read a paper on ‘‘ Our Own 
World’s Fair.’ Col. Parker followed with a 
lecture on ‘* The Child,’’ which was enthusiastically 
received. A talk on the “ Study of Birde”’ 
was given by Prof. W. B. Hinton. In the evening 
attention was given to business, and a number of 
resolutions were passed. Gainesville was the 
place chosen for the next meeting to be held Jan. 
2, 1894 

The Primary Section began its session with an 
address by Mrs. M. L. Vienfliet, on ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Primary Work.’’ ‘‘ The Ejucational 
Value of Blackboard I!lastrations’’ was shown by 
Mrs, A. W. Sweet, who effectively illustrated the 
value of chalk in the hands of a skillful teacher, 
also ‘' The Essentials of Writing—Logibility and 
Rapidity,’’ was taken up by John B. Parkinson 
who laid special stress on the importance of teach- 
ing pupils to write rapidly from the first. Mrs. 
Vienfliet followed wita a talk on “ Reading in the 
Primary Room,’’ exhibiting a number of home- 
made reading charts. 

On Wednesday, Miss A. C. Russell gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Plant Lessons for Little People.’’ She 
showed many charts and mounted specimens from 
her class room in demonstration of her system. 
Miss Annie B. Sanborn gave a clear and concise talk 
on ‘‘Primary Arithmetio’’ with interesting practical 
illustratione. Miss Mattie Y. Dickens also made 
® beautifal exhibit of home-made “ busy-work ”’ 
material; followed by Mrs. Vienfliet, with an ad- 
dress on *‘ Primary Geography.’’ 


May 29: Hampden County Teachers’ Association ; 
High School Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Workers; Eoglish High School, Boston. 
Jane 13; North Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Moorehead City, N. C. 7 
Jane 14: Alabama Colored State Teachers’ Assoc. 


Springs. . 
Jaly 57 : Alabama Edacational Association ; 
Montgomery. ne 
Jaly 10: Kentacky Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville, Ky. : 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
Jaly 25-28; American Association for Advance: 
ment of Physical Education ; Chicago, Ill. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 


to $1,661.59. 
system, ’ 
Appropriations were made by the Assembly for 
the completion of the normal school building and 
the erection of additional buildings for the State 
University. 
The State Normal School has increased in at- 
tendance during the past two years 330 per cent; 
the State University 80 per cent; the School of 
Mines, 67 per cent; the State Agricultural College 
50 per cent; an average increaee of 132 per cent. 
For the information of many who wish to teach 
in kindergarten schools of the state, when they are 
established, and for boards desiring to establish 
kindergarten echools, State Superintendent Murray 
has issued the following cirenlar: The bill provides 
that any school district in the state has the right to 
establish and maintain kindergarten work; that 
children of kindergarten age cannot draw any por- 
tion of the public school fund. Kindergartens 
must be maintained from the special school fand. 
The work of the kindergartens shall be a part of 
the public school system and shall be governed by 
the school director. Applicants to teach must be 
graduates of some reputable kindergarten institute 
or pes such examination as the kindergarten de- 
partment of the State Normal School may direct. 
The kindergarten teacher must possess special 
qualifications for this particular line of work. 
Those without certificates should address Dr. Z. 
X. Snyder, Grevley, Col. 


INDIANA, 

The authorities of Butler University have re- 
cently advanced the entrance requirements one 
year. Hereafter the former freshman work wil] 
be done in the preparatory school. This allows 
one year more work in the undergraduate depart 
ment. A medical preparatory department has 
been organized to begin next year. The work io 
this department will be received in lien of the first 
year’s work by the Indiana Medical College. 

The new catalogue of Wabash shows in a very 
decided way the views of her new president, Dr, 


Trinidad has also adopted the 
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Barroughs. The curriculum has been very materi- 
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Summer Course in Languages 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHO 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Cool and pleasant; within one minute to cars an 
boats for the Exposition. aon | 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


OL OF LANGUAGES, 


Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Most charming seaside location, 
Pleasure combined with study. 





The Sauveur Summer 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 


This location has been selected because of its 
proxvimity to the Chicago Exposition. | 


For information and circulars, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 5 Copley St, Roxbury (Boston) Mass. 


College of Languages 


ROCKFORD, 
ILLINOIS, 


For board and rooms address the mana er, Mi 
E. C. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, ti ” 
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3 Somerset 8t., Bostor, | year’s subscription free. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
the Journal of Education will soaune a 


Jane 3: New England Conference of Educational 


Jane 20-22: Missouri State Association; Pertle 


July 11-13: Southern Educational Association ; 


Seven hundred and thirty of the 2,069 punils of 
the Paeblo indastrial public echools are depositors 
in the school savings bank. The deposits amount 


i hree 
ally changed. The freshmen will bave t 
pr Bh the other classes foar. The esphoueens 
will be allowed one elective, the janors wo.8 
the seniors three. This arrange ent will - ote 
the student to pursue some one study throughou 
is college course. : 
.~ io University is making a vigorous effort 
to place college athletics on & creditable basis. 
»| Every member of the college team must be a bona 
fide student, and must have no failure or conditions 
on the previous term’s work. Any student whose 
college work suff-rs during the athletic season, is 
at once removed from the team. The other col- 
leges of the state are very generally joining with 
De Pauw in this move. : : 
After five years trial with rhetoric as a required 
college study, Indiana University has discontinued 
it, pushing it back into the preparatory schools. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Northern Illinois Associatio: met at Free- 
port last week. Miss Emily J. Rice read a bril- 
liant paper upon ‘‘ History and Literature in Com- 
— Schools.” President Eaton of Beloit College 
lectured upon “ Travels Abroad.” 


MICHIGAN. 

State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 
Mies Cora Goodenow was elected county com- 
missioner of schools in Ottawa county at the 
spring election. She was the candidate of the 


Democratic and People’s parties Mies Goode 
now has been prominent in educational work in 
the county for some years, and will make a faith- 
ful and energetic officer. 
The new library building of Hope College at 
Holland is being rapidly advanced and will be an 
elegant structure when completed. ws 
Prof. P. M. Harwood has resigned his position 
at the Agricultural College as professor of agricul- 
ture and superintendent of the college farm. ; 
The tornado which swept over Ypsilanti April 
13 completely destroyed the building of the Cleary 
Business College. The loss is estimated at $20,- 
000. 
Arbor Day was very generally observed by the 
schools of the atate on April 28. 

MISSOURI. 
Dr. Bernard Bigsby of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently lecturéd to the high school and the citiz»ns 
of Lamar. His subject was ‘‘ The Old Schools of 
England and Dr. Thomas Arnold.’ Dr. Bigaby 


lectared at Nevada and also at Carthage where 
he gave a ceries of talks to the teachers on the 
subject of developing language. 

The Mexico Public schools, under the able 
supervision of Prof. W. T. Carrington, are doing 
excellent work this year. 

The Nevada school term has been shortened one 
month on account of lack of funds. 

The amendments to the institute law by the 
37th general assembly provide for the holding of 
institutes in May as well asin Jane, July or Au- 
gust; that each institute at its close sball vote the 
length of term—not less than two nor more than 
four weeks; and that conductors and instructors 
shall be paid by the week at the former rate, 
Section II. Provides that the condactors and in- 
structors shall be deprived of the ten-dollar fee 
for serving on the examining board, and that the 
county commissioner shall receive ten dollars for 
eerving upon the examining board when he is con- 
ductor or instructor, and forty dollars for serving 
on examining board when he is neither conductor 
or instructor; (2) that first-grade certificates shall 
be confined to the county for which issued, and 
that second grade certificates shall be valid for 
two years instead of one; (3) that one year’s ex- 
perience in teaching shall be required for firat- 
grade certificates; (4) that no applicant shail be 
examined by the county commissioner for a certifi- 
cate till he has presented the county treasurer’s 
receipt showing that the three-dollar fee has been 
paid and that said county treasurer's receipt 
shall entitle the holder to attendance upon the 
next institute without the payment of further fee; 
(5) that county commissioners shall not forward 


examination manuscripts to the conductor of the 
last institute; (6) that the last three days of the 
institate shall be set apart for the examination of 
all applicants for certificates, whether said appli- 
cants attend the institate or not; (7) that a county 
institute board of instructors aud examiners may, 
during the session of the institute, endorse, with- 
out fee, a certificate of any grade iseued by a board 
of examiners of any other county, thus giving the 
certificate validity in the county endorsed; (8) 
that the county commissioner may make a like 
evdorsement with like effect upon the payment to 
him of one dollar. 

Section ILI, Abolishes the training school. 

Section 1V. Provides that conductors and in- 
structors of colored institutes shall receive the 
game compensation as conductors and instructors 
of county institutes; (2) that warrants for the pay- 
ment of conductors and iostructors of colored in- 
stitutes shall be issued by the State Auditor in- 
stead of by the State Board of Education; (3) 
that the county commissioner shall grant certifi- 
cates to persons recommended by the colored in- 
stitute board of examiners, without examination 
and without fee. 

Section V. Provides that the county court shall 
appoint the two members of the county institute 
board on or before May firat inatesd of on or be- 
fore Jaly firat; (2) that the county institute board 
may pay the expenses of condactors and instruct- 
ors; (3) that no member of the county institute 
board, with the exception of the county commis- 
sioner, shall serve as conductor or instractor. 

As the amended institute law was with- 
out an emergency clause, it will not take effect till 
Jane 21, 1893. 


NEW YORK. . 
Under the agreement recently made between 
Columbia College and the Teachers’ College, 
which comes into effect on Jaly 1 of this year, the 


university faculty of philosophy of Colambia Col- 
lege has just made an announcement of the uni- 
versity courses of instruction for teachers and those 
intending to become teachers, which will be given 
by or under the supervision of the department of 
pedagogy. By means of this arrangement students 
can enfoy the privileges of both institutions and 
receive degrees from Columbia College. In the 
case of women who are studying at the Teachers’ 
College, the connection is to be made with Barnard 
College, but the degree will be given nevertheless 
by Columbia. Ae Columbia grants the degrees, 
the same regulations will apply that are in force 
at present with regard to her own students, and 
the same privileges will be given to those attending 
the university from the Teachers’ College. 

The board of education of the city of New York 
has formerly voted to oppose the bill before the 
legislature favoring the granting of pensions to 
teachers. 


UTAH. 
An important educational convention was re- 
cently held in Salt Lake City to consider various 


preposed changes to the school laws. Territorial 
Commissioner Boreman was ably supported in the 
movement for a convention by all the county su- 
perintendents. Besides the public school men 
present there were some representing private or 
demoninational institutions, among whom were 
Dr. Karl G. Maeser of the Mormon church schools 
and Prof. E. M Collins and J. A. Smith of the 
Ogden Business College. It was the sense of the 
convention that the echool laws needed revision; 
that county high schools should be supplied; and 
that a county board should supplant the local or 
district board (trustees) in the management of the 
county schools. A general course of study was 
also favored and a committee appointed to draw 
up such a course. 

In several counties the schools, having run out 
of money, are closed until the opening of another 
scho:l1 year. Local and special taxes have saved 
some from this fate. 


VIRGINIA. 
Roanoke College is to celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary at the approaching commencement, June 








GENERAL 8 


English, three courses, viz.:— 

Rhetoric and Composition (two courses] :— 
A Elementary Course; 
B Advanced Course, 

Anglo Saxon 

German, two courses. 

French, two courses. 

American History. 

Draughting and Descriptiv. Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Engineering, three courses, viz :— 
Topographical Surveying; 
Railway Surveying; 

Electrical Engineering. 

Physics, two courses. 


In addition to the above mentioned courses, certa 
by teachers in the several departments represented b 


- Several of the more elementary, however, are 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding 
School, and may be counted towards a degree, 

Durirg the session of the Schools the C 
of Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Mus 


In general the fees for the above mention 


2. 
Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambr 
$10 per week. Students are advised to take th a 


will be provided at cost. Application should be made 





Other information may be obtained 
sy on applicatio: 


_ In gener | these courses are adapted to the needs of those who int 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


TATEMENT. 


During the Summer of 1893 courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


Chemistry, four courses, viz :— 
Fundamental Principle of Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis; 
Quantitative Analysis; 
Urganic Chemistry. 

Botany, two courses, viz:— 
Vegetable Morphology and Physiology and 

Microscopical Anatomy of Phanogams 

Cryptogamic Botany. 

Geology, three courses, 

Physical Training, two courses. 

Courses at the Medical School. 


The course in the History and Art of Teaching, 
omitted this year, will be given in 1894. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, exce 9 e in 
Engineeiing and the two more advanced courses in Geology. oe. 


in lectures on methods of instruction will be given 
y the schools. These lectures will be open, without 


end to be teachers in the several sub- 
Intended also to meet the ne-ds of beginners, and 
courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


ollege Library wit be open from 9a.m.to5pm The Museum 
, the se ) a 
also accessible to students urirg the summun aoa © Museum, and the Mineralogical Cilection are 


and Physical Training, are $20 for each ae courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, 


ge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 
eir meals at the restaurant provided by the school, where tood 


to Mr ©. M. READE, 19 Stoughton Hall, Cambridge. 
n to THE SECRETARY OF VARD UNIVERSITY, 
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27. An intercsiing featare wiil be the geoduativu 
of a full-blooded Choctaw Iodian.——By tbe will 
of the jate Mre. Green B. Board, Roanoke College 
will receive a bequest of $5000. This bequest is 
the fifth left to the college by friends in Roanoke 
county. Pe 

The new Navy Hill School, Richmond, costing 
about $23,000, is now completed and has been ac- 
cepted by the school board. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, B. W. BRINTNALL, Ofympia. 

The legislature at its late session accomplished 
very little in the way of school legislation. A 
general law for the government of state normal 


schools was enacted; also a bill passed making a 
few minor changes in the school law, among others 
the date of the annual school district election 
which will after thie takes place in June. Bille 
relating to truancy, school libraries and a uni- 
form state school tax either died on the calendar 
or were traded out of existence. The legislature 
provided for a third state normal school, but the 
governor exercised his rights under the consti- 
tution to veto items in the appropriation bill, and 
cut ouc all the normal school appropriations except 
those for the school at Ellensbarg. This school 
gets $60 000 for a building and $25,000 for ex- 
penses for two years. The other state normal 
school, located at Cheney, has been running for 
two years, and the citizens of that place propose 
to keep it open until such a time as a legislatare 
may relieve them. 

Seattle has recently opened a new eight-room 
building with D. G. Fenton, late of the Fairhaven 
schools, as principal. 

Olympia recently voted to build a brick school 
in one of the wards This will increase the seat- 
ing capacity of the schools of this city to 1300 

Prof. W. L. Adama, for several years the effi- 
cient principal of the Hoquiam School, has re- 
signed. He is succeeded by G. M. Powell, prin- 
cipal at Cosmopolis. 

The biennial convention of county superinten- 
dents assembled at Ellensburg on the eleventh of 
April. About three-fourths of the county super- 
intendents were present. 

Idaho proposes to try free text-books with state 
adoption and purchase. Washington will watch 
this experiment of her sister state with much in- 
terest. Several free text-book bills were introdaced 
in the Washington state legislature this winter, 
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State Supt. Fred Gowing presided. Among the 
speakers were J. W. McDonald of the Magsachu- 
setts Board of Education, F. J. Murdock of the 
Bridgewater Normal School; E. W. Pearson, 
Director of Music at Nashua; President E. H. 
Capen of Tufts College and othere. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, professor at Dartmouth 
College, died suddenly while quietly seated in 
prayer meeting on May 4. It is evident that he 
died early in the service, but it was not suspected 
until its close. He ia best known to the educational 
world from his long and efficient service as state 
supetintendent. He will go into history as one of 
the ablest United States senators that has ever 
represented the Granite State. He was an orator 
of rare power, one of the most eloquent speakers 
of the state. He was born at Henniker in 1823, 
graduated at Dertmouth in 1848 ; studied theology 
at Yale. He traveled extensively in Europe, and 
his lectures upon his travels were simply delightfal. 
His greatest usefulness was as state superinten- 
dent from 1883 to 1893. 
The Goffstown Center schools began the sum- 
mer term May 1, with Miss Annie Shedd of New 
Boston in the grammar school and Miss Georgia 
E. Cram in the primary. 
The schoo! board of Manchester have obtained 


the shiew years pirecid.ng. (3) The state appro- 
priation to each district is to be twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars, seven hundred and fifty dollars 
of which to be paid for the salary of a superinten- 
dent, and five hundred dollars for the salaries of 
teachers. (4) The five hundred dollars allowed 
for the salaries of teachers are to be apportioned 
and distributed on the basis of the amount appro- 
priated and expended by each town in the employ- 
mept of a superintendent. This allows the forma- 
ticn of smaller and more compact districts than 
heretofore, a more permanent union, a minimum 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars for the superia- 
tendent, and a division of the five hundred dollars 
amor g the towns on the basis of the amount each 
pays towards the superintendent’s salary rather 


Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benefi- 
‘ cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 


bat they failed to receive consideraticn. 


NEW 


Prof. Woodruff, Bowdoin, will preach the grad- 


uating sermon at Fry 


The Colby seniors have voted to wear caps and 


ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


eburg Academy. 


gowns during commencement exercises. 


L. E. Monlton, North New Portland, has been 
elected principal of Monson high achool at a sal- 


ary of $100 per month. 


Abont 25,000 scholars have contributed to the 
Chicago Exhibit school-work which includes writ- 
ten papers on studies, samples of composition, 
essays on books read, drawings, mapas, clay model- 
ings, photographs, ete. Farmington Normal School, 
State College, Brighton Academy, Lewiston and 
Auburn schools make special exhibits. The State 
College exhibits include samples of industrial, 


mechanical and civil 


The senior class of the Rockland high school 
recently asked the school board for permission to 
have some noted speaker in place of the usual 
long program of essays and orations. 


refused the petition. 


George C. Sheldon, Colby ’ 93, has been elected 


engineering work. 


principal of Somerset Academy at Athens. 


The graduation exercises of Union high school 


were held on April 28. 


Seventy-five pupils are enrolled in the North 


Whitefield high school the present term. 


NEW 


The Strafford County Teachers’ Iastitute held 
a two days’ session at Rochester beginning May 4. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The board 
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an appropriation of $1200 for manual training and 
will doubtless introduc: it into the schools at the 
beginning of the fall term. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Oa the afternoen of April 29, the teachers of 
chemistry in the public schools of Boston enjoyed 
the privilege of sitting in the study of Prof. Cooke 
of Harvard University and listening to a most ad- 
mirable and suggestive informal talk on ‘‘ Methods 
in Chemistry.’’ The enthusiasm of youth, added 
to the wisdom gained by forty-three years’ experi- 
ence in teaching his subject, give to the words of 
the genial and kindly professor a force and vitality 
all their own, and the teachers who purtook of hie 
hospitality appreciate his courtesy to them. 

The Bridgewater Alumni Asscciation, J. M. 
Dill, president, held its mid year meeting at the 
Thorndike on Saturday. There were nearly 2 
handredin attendance and addresses were made 
by Principal Boyden, Supervisor Martin, Mrs. 
D. Billings, Mr. Winship, Mr. Alonzo Meee-ve, 
Mrs. Teele. Mr. Henry Maualey, and Mr. Alfred 
Banker. It was a delightful reunion. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Pablic School 
Art League was held last week. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: Holker Abbott, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Sarah H. Whitney, vice president; 
John Lyman Faxon, Mr. H W. Chapin, Walter 
Gilman Page, secretaries. There were brief dis- 
cussions and addressee concerning their experiences 
in the schools and questions of schoolroom adorn- 
ment, 

A State Teachers’ Institute was held at the 
High School, Melrose, on the 5th under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Education. The ses- 
sion was opened by Sec. J. W. Dickinson, with an 
address upon ‘‘ Methods in Teaching.’’ 

District Superintendents. —The amendment law 
in reference to the employment of echool superin- 
tendents in Massachusetts, provides: (1) That two 
or more towns having not leis than twenty-five 
schools, nor more than fifty, may unite in the 
employment of a superintendent. When such 
anion bas been formed it shall not be dissolved by 
reason of a decrease in the number of schools 
below twenty-five or increase above fifty, nor be- 
cause the valuation in any one town shall have in- 
creased above two million, five hundred thousand 
dollars, nor for any reason for the period of three 
years from the date of the formation of such 
anion, except by vote of a majority of the towns 
constituting the union. (2) The towns comprising 
this union are reqaized to raise and appropriate for 
the development of a superintendent acum not less 
than eeven hundred and fifty dollars in addition to 
the average of a total sum paid, or the sum paid 
per child, by the several towns for schools during 
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than on the basis of the average atterdance of 
puyils, 

Mr. Daniel B. Lock, of Bradford, Vt., is to 
ogg tend the schools of Winchendon and Lunen- 
arg. 

At the monthly meeting of the local teachers 
held in Brockton May let, Miss Emma M. Ma- 
guire of the Warren Avenue School presented the 
subject *‘ How I Teach Reading.’’ Other speak- 


School, Miss Snow of the High School, Principal 
Kdward Parker of the High School, Principal 
Jobn S. Rackliffe of the Huntington School aad 
Principal W. T. Carter of the Winthrop School. 
Saperintendent Nash of the Hingham schools 
recently gave a talk before the Lawrence teachers 
on nature study in the public schools. Nearly all 
the teachers were present. A large number of 
papers, written and illustrated by the pupils in 
the various grades of the Hingham schools, were 
shown to give an idea of the work. 

The spring meeting of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the Eaglish 
High School at Worcester on Satarday May 13. 
The program includes a discussion of the question 
** Shall we abolish written examinations?’ A 
paper on ‘‘ Proposed changes io the grammar 
school course of study,’’ by Principal C. S. Alex- 
ander of the Day street grammar echool; discus- 
sion on “ Industrial Education,’’ by Superintend- 
eat Edgerly, and an address by Mrs. Alice F. 
Palmer. 

The Lowell school committee have voted to re- 
quest the Legislature to place the compu'sory 
school law at fourteen years for limit of attend- 
ance if a manual training school is opened at 
Lowell. 

W. H. Small, principal of the Hudson high 
school for the past fourteen years, has been elected 
saperintendent of schools at Palmer. He entered 
upon his new field of work May 8 He was re- 
cently presented with a silver tea service by the 
scholars. 

D. P. Dame of Webster has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Greenfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Associatiun was held at Bridge- 
port on the 23:h, ult. About four hundred teach- 
ers were present. The meeting was opened at 9 
o’clock by President C. A. Tucker of Norwalk. 
Supervisor R. C. Metcalf of the Boston public 
schools gave an instructive talk upon ‘' Language 
Work in Primary Grades.’’ Written language 
and the best methods of inculcating it, were also 
spoken of by Mr. Metcalf, and streas was laid 
upon the benefit of cultivating the imagination. 
The quality of the writing need not be considered, 
but the expression should be carefully considered 
and fostered. Principal George E. Hardy was 
next introduced and spoke upon ‘‘ Character 
Building through Literature.’’ *‘ Literatare will 
be the regeneration of man and will call into the 
child's mind a spiritual force that nothing else 
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‘ 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 











could arcuse. We should present cur pupils with 
the best literature that they can under.tand. We 
must direct their tastes, we must save our little 
ones from contamination by filling them with great 
thoughts and with a distaste for what is poor.’’ 
At the afternoon session Supervisor Metcalf con- 
tinued his talk of the morning by speaking of 
** Language Work in Grammar Grades,’”’ avd fol- 
lowing him Principal Hardy presented another in- 
teresting papér upon ‘‘ The Teaching of Litera- 
ture in Elementary Schools.’’ At the closing ses- 
sion Supervisor R. C. Metoalf of Boston spoke on 
“ Grammar,”’ and Principal G. E. Hardy on ‘‘ The 
School Library a Factor in Education.’? The fol- 
lowing cfficera were elected: President, Caspar 
Isham of Stamford; vice president, E. H. Gam- 
bart of Norwalk; treasurer, W. W. Porter of 
Bridgeport; secretary, Margaret E. Doyle of 
Bridgeport. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Conn. 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Norwich on 
a ale May 12, probably in the State Memorial 

all, 


Miss Alice E. Holmes is teaching in Franklir. 











Old Time 
Methods 


of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant, 


to take; easy to digest. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y._All druggists, 











A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


In the suburbs of a Jarge southern city is located a 
College for Young Ladies, patronized by the best 
society people, and in a prosperous condition. [The 
last catalogue enrolls 111 different pupils | The good- 
willcf this college, and the entire outfit of scbool fur 

niture, desks etc.,can b+ purchased for $2500. Who 
is the fortunate man or woman to get possession of 


the cuoliege ? Apply to 
— RYTRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
R Somerset &t.. Boston 


WANTED, 


In a large city in OF ., for the autumn, a lady teach- 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. 
Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 

In a Military College in the South, next September, 

a single man about 25 yeas old Seer to teach 

Book keeping, Stenography. and Te egraphy. Salary 

$750, to be increased co $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 
The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New Englend Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 














YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Leaves Ogden June 26 for a 20 days’ trip 18 days 
in camp. Total expense from Ogden. $75. For 
Teachers. both ladies and gentlemen. Personally 
conducted by DAVID A. CURRY, Prin, of New West 


Apply 


FOR SALE, 
In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 


a College for male and female students, in successful 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 


the College, can be bought for $4 500 on easy terms, 
to H 0 





Acad ,Ogden, Utah, Address as above for particulars, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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i ZINES. 
Some Recent Publications. THE MAGA 
; tag j —The Century for May starts a new volume witb 
t hor. Publisher. Price. : 

am + ~. Morris ‘ss G. P. Putnam ‘s Sons, New York 8! 50), now cover-design by Stanford White. The mag- 
Jehu Pe a ier ; Elliott Henry Holt & Co, z 1 25 | #zine opens appropriately with the subject of the 
Donel ped : zneipe Houg ton, Mifdin & Qo, Boston 2 60| World’s Fair, there being two contributions, one 
Pathfater in Amerioan History - Gordy-Twitchell Lee & Shepard, Boston : H+ by Mrs. Van Rensselaer on “* How Best to See 
——— .- Hettemann “ “ 1 35] che Exposition; and the second by W. L. Fraser, 
The Choice of Books ~~ Harrison Macmillan & Oo, Now York , 25] on * Decorative Painting at the World’s Fair, 
Wentertens in Benthern Waters arase D. Appleton & Co, 4 50] fally illustrated, followed by the text of Mr. 
In the Sunt'mne of Her Youth Whitby mi es 1 50 | Gilder’s poem, “ The White City, which - 
Laws and Properties of Matter Glazebrook Bosto: 1 50] cead at the Barnham Banquet in New York. r. 
Twenty Minutes Late ; Alden D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 slg P ” sete forth 
Only a Flock of Women - Diaz si 1 50 Janvier’s Embassy to Proven¢e, 
Without Dogma . Sienkiewicz Little, Brown & Co, Boston 3 00| pieturesque features of southern France. Mr. 
The gv 000,000 Bank Note - | Twain Chas, L. Webster, New York : b+ Gilbert Gaul’s ‘** Personal Impressions of Nicara- 
ye he Dhittenden Richmond, Crosscup & Co, N Y 1 00} gaa,” illustrated. The personal interest of the 
eae Saledid Wanrwers . Wharton J. B. Lippinestt Ce, Phila. : be present number is strong and varied. It includes 
Val Maria —. * Fereball : k zo | a paper of ** Recollections of Lord Tennyson,”’ by 
ppt} Howells eae 50| John Addington Symonds; a paper on ‘‘ Joseph 
Geusucus Lines ona Their Properties : Hopkins Longmans, Green ‘ 1 50 Bonaparte in Bordentown,” by Marion Crawford, 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is called to advertisement, 
‘‘ Wanted, School or Partner,’ on page 301. 
Signed ‘‘ Student,”’ Box 228, Holbrook, Mass. 


Carl Schoenhof, 144 Tremont Street, Boston, 
besides the books of all the American-Foreign 
book publishers whom he represents, carries a 
large stock of the classics and of the latest issues 
of the leading publishers in every European liter- 
ary center. 


Hampton Roaps, NORFOLK, VA.—We are 
in receipt of a copy of the ‘* Naval Rendezvous 
Map ”’ showing the fleets of the world as they lay 
in Hampton Roads, one of the most interesting 
sights and events of modern times. The map 
shows ‘‘ Old Point Comfort,’ ‘‘ Newport News,’’ 
**Hampton,’’ ‘‘Norfolk,’’ *‘Portamouth,’’ ‘‘ Berk- 


ley,’’ and many other points of national and local 
interest. It shows also the great battle between 
the “ Monitor’’ and the ‘ Merrimac,’’ which took 
place in these waters in 1662. For acopy of said 
map address A, JEFFERS, Norfolk, Va. 


WE desire to call attention to Milton Bradley 
Company’s new catalogue for 1893-94 of Home 
Amusements, comprising games, toys, puzzles, ete. 
etc. The readers of the JOURNAL should have a 
special interest in the work of thiscompany. It 
has done more than any other agency in this coun- 
try to supply teachers with kindergarten materials, 
school devices, and many valuable aida for the 
healthful diversion and development of the activ- 
ities of children. The company have issued a 
great variety of pamphlets that will illustrate and 
explain their work. First on thelist is the educa- 
tional catalogue of cighty pages, which should be 


in the hands of every teacher from the kindergar- 
ten to the hizh school, and every dealer in books, 
stationery, and school supplies throughout the 
United States whe supplies the trade of teachers 
and school officers. Next, a special catalogue of 
apparatus for teaching elementary science, and of 
the books for teachers. The ‘‘ little green book,”’ 
called The Bradley Color Scheme, describes the 
apparatus and material for color teaching. Our 
Little Story is an illustrated booklet giving the his- 
tory of the concern since 1860. All this literature 
is free to teachers and parents on application. 
We would call special attention to the collection 
of ancient and modern plain and ornamental 
alphabets for pen lettering. This isan amusement 
that has a direct educational value. The portfolio 
contains twenty-four sheets and double that num- 
ber of styles, and an assortment of such forms as 
can be perfectly imitated with the pen. Price per 
set, 25 cts. Patrons of Milton Bradley Company 
do well to always remember that there are three 
distinct departments to their business — home 
amusements, kindergarten and school devices, and 
lithographic engraving and printiog. They have 
been among the leading lithographers for {more 
than thirty years, and keep a corps of artista con- 
stantly employed in making original designs and 
have every facility for doing the best work in this 
line, both in colors and black and white, for com- 
mercial houses, publishers, school, and colleges. 
They are prepared to fill orders for diplomas for 
graduating classes of grammar, high, and normal 
schools, 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
gave Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
py ka UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handeomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
uprerce per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Oonveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 








THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. ‘I'o meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wiil 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 














Ww=am WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 














KODAKS. 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 


aoe 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as otten as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
; Rochester, N. Y. 








® Send for 
g Catalogue. 





AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Queen & Co., the well known manufacturers 
and importers of scientific apparatus and material, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have issued an 
attractive pamphlet giving Some Fvatures of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, explaining in detail 
the exhibit made by this famous house and other 
matters of special interest to students and teachers 
of science. They invite all who take any interest 
whatever in scientific apparatus to feel a perfect 
freedom to examine their exhibits. Mr. C. W. 
Pike, S.B., assisted by a corps of competent ex- 


perts, will be in charge and take pleasure in show- 
ing instruments and explaining their practical 
operation, thus giving unprecedented opportunities 
for studying every production of merit, in all 
branches of the arts and sciences. The main ob- 
ject of the exhibits of Queen & Co. are to show 
such apparatos as would repay careful study by 
professional visitors and convince every American 
who takes pride in our national advancement in 
science and arte that great perfection has been 
attained. The exhibite are six in number—elec- 
trical, liberal arts, opthalmological, the exhibit of 
the Socié:é Genevoise, the exbibit of Carl Reichert, 
Vienna, and the exhibit of E. Francais, Paris— 
shown in Electricity and Manufacturers and Lib- 
eral Arte Buildings. The liberal arts exhibit is 
divided into five parte—physical, chemical, micro 
scopical, projection, engineering, and meteorolog- 
ical. This will be worth the carefal atudy of all 
professional and practical educators. They are 
preparing a catalogue of the apparatus which will 
be exhibited at Chicago, and will mail a copy to 
intending buyers. All correspondence and orders 
(except when given in person to our representa- 
tives at the Exposition) should be addressed to 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

The aim of this notice and of the circular is to 
to increase trade with technical schools and eolleges 
primarily, but it is mot the only object by any 
means. Quaeen & Co. have for many years con- 
dacted a large and growing business with the most 
advanced educational institutions, and are making 
every effort to continue deserving of their patron- 
age. They have devoted time and money to the 
production of scientific instraments for professional 
and commercial uses that take first rank for work- 
manship and efficiency. Such a house in America 
merits encouragement and liberal patronage. 








with a portrait of the King of Spain; paper by 
Don C. Seitz, on ‘* Kelics of Artemus Ward,” 
with a portrait of Ward at the age of twenty; and 
4 biographical sketch and portrait of John Mair, 
che Sierra and Alaska explorer, by Jobn Swett, 
Saperintendent of Schools in San Francisco. “ The 
Qaeen and the Dachess,’’ is fully illustrated by 
portraits, and by pictares of Hampton Court, St. 
James’s Paiace, Wiodsor Terrace, Blenheim, etc. 
The ‘‘Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini,’’ has 
portraits of Ristori, Lombardi, Clementina Caz. 
zola, and pictures of Salvini as Orosmane and as 
Samson. A paper of current interest is “An [o- 
side View of the Pension Bareau,’’ by A. B. Cas- 
selman. The fiction comprises Mre. Barton Harri- 
son’s New York society novel, “ Sweet Bells Oat 
of Tane’’; the sixth part of Wolcott Balestier’s 
‘* Benefits Forgot’; ‘* The Chevalier de Resse- 
guier,” a short etory by Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; 
a two-part story by Wm. H. Bishop, entitled 
‘* Writing to Rosina’; and a short story by 
M. F. 8. Williams, entitled ‘‘Mr. Gadsbury’s 
Brother.’? Among the poemajare “ The Knight of 
Pentecost,’’ by Harriet P. Spofford, ‘* With the 
Tread of Marching Columns,’’ by S. R. E liot, a 
a sonnet “ To Alfred Teonyson,’’ by Aubrey de 
Vere, and other verse by several poets. The 
l'opics of the Time are, “ Lincoln on the Spoils 
System,’”’ ‘*Two Values of the Silver Dollar,’ 
‘Why Oor Corrupt Practices Laws Fail,”’ and 
‘‘American Boys and American Labor.’’ The 
‘* Open Letters’’ include ‘* What the Phonograph 
will do for Music and Music Lovers,’’ by Philip 
G. Hubert, Jr.; “ Indians Who Deserve Pensions,’’ 
by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘‘A Hint in Municipal 
Reform,” a comment on Mr. Daly’s ‘‘American 
Theatre in London,’’ and other articles. In the 
department of In Lighter Vein are several humor- 
ous prose compositions. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle numbers, 85c. New York: ‘The Century Co. 


— The North American Review for May has a 
very important article of timely interest in the 
Behring Sea Question, by Hon. B. F.; Tracy, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy. General Tracy makes a 
powerful statement of the | grounds on which 
the American claim rests. rof. R. O. Doremus 
has a paper on “ Thoughts Suggested by Professor 
Dewar’s Discoveries,’ ‘‘A Railway Party in Poli- 





TO ‘BREAK UP 


attacks of colds, chills, fevers 
rheumatism, neur " and 
kindred derangements result- 


from severe exposure, 
here's nothing so valuable 
as Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets. No household should be 
without them, to meet just 
such cmergenee. 
These little Pellets are tiny, 
sugar-coated things that ev- 
«_, ery child is ready for. They 
o + keep the whole system reg“u- 
lar, in a perfectly natural 
~ DY way. They’re a compound 
of refined and concentrated vegetable ex- 
tracts; put up in glass vials, always fresh and 
reliable; a handy and perfect vest-pocket 


remedy. 
If they don’t give satisfaction, in every 
case, your money will be returned. 








Sometime when you are — from 
Catarrh, think of the thousands of hopeless 
cases which must have been cured by Doctor 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, before its proprietors 
could be willing to say,as they do: ‘For 
any case of Catarrh, no matter how bad, 
which we cannot cure, we'll pay $500 cash.” 








tics’’ is the title of an article by Harry P. Robin. 
gon of the Railway Age. New light is thrown on 
the Hawaiian situation, by Mr. T. H. Davies, per. 
sonal guardian of the Princess Kaiulani. Rev. Dr, 
W.S. Rainsford writes on ‘‘ Possible Roeformaticn 
of the Drink Traffic.’? An article on ‘* Tho Gates 
Ajar—Twenty five Years After.’’ is from the pen 
ot Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. “The Deeadenca of 
Theology ”’ is a paper by John Burroughs. .‘‘The 
Anno Arbor Strike ’”’ is by Frank P. Sargent, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. On foreign 
questions are articles by Mr. Clarence Andrews, 
on the Persian Exhibit, and by Mr. George Stew- 
art on the Canadian Exhibit. ‘‘ Which is tho 
Best Form of Life Insurance ?’’ is discussed by 
President Litchfield of the Massachusetts Benefi: 
Life Association, and by President Harper of the 
Matual Reserve Fand Life Aesociation. There is 
@ symposium, entitled Farther Views on Pension 
List Revision,’’ by Wheelock G. Veazey of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Representative 
O'Neil of Massachusetts, and Representative En- 
loe of Tennessee. The topics of Notes and Com- 
ments are ‘‘Ancient and Modern Dentistry,’”’ by 
Dr. E. H. Raymond; “Is Land Held Oat of 
Use?’’ by Wm. B. Cooper; ‘*Sing-Po’s Chart,” 
by Edward P. Jackson; and ‘‘ Death as a Factor 
in Progress,’”? by Dr. Woods Hatchinson. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single numbere, 50 cente. New 
York: 3 East 14th St., New York City. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for May opens with a 
brilliant paper on the World’s Fair, written by the 
well known architect, Mr. Henry Van Brunt, and 
entitled ‘“The Columbian Exposition and American 
Civilization.’’ It is a fit opening for this number. 
The following are excellent articles: ‘*’Tis Sixty 
Years Since’’ in Chicago, by John Dean Caton; 
‘‘An Island Plant,’’ it three parte—I., by Mary 
Catherine Lee; ‘* Admiral Saumarez.’’ by A. ‘|. 








of schovis— evabies ary school, though usin 


aoe and shoddy ‘‘aiplomas’’ printed from ty 


Want vole or one thousand. 


making to order gives the 


get it quicker. 


THE “AMES DIPLOMA IDEA” 


of carrying in stock Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, etc.—scores of different designs for all classes 
only a few dipiomas, to procure the most delicate, chaste, aud 
artistic lithographed goods made, without the expense of making specially to order, an‘ at the cost of 
like any common poster. 

e keep in stock artistic lithographed Diplomas for every kind of school. Different designs for Pablic, 
Graded, High, Union Schools, etc. ; Academies, Colleges, Seminaries, Parochial, Shorthand, Commercial 
Schools, Commercial Departments, etc.; in fact, we can fit any kind of school in this country, whether you 


For schools using a considerabla number of Diplomas etc., the Ames Diploma Idea of 
atron free benefit of much expensive work that we have on hana, 
reducing the expense to half what dipleuma-lithographers usually charge. 

Haudsome lilustrated catalogue, witn full «ize lithograpbed specimens that you may see just what we 
offer, will be sent for 15 cents (to pay for mailing) to alli who mention the N. £. Journal of Education. 
Investigate for yourself. Don’t wait until the rush! You get more for the money now, and 


be sure to tell us: (1) What kind of school; (2) How many Diplomas used. 
D. T. AMES CO, 202 Broadway, New York. 








If Teachers would 
solve the 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF- 
ERENCES GIVEN. 





PROBLEM 
WORLD’ 


from luxuriously at a minimum of cost. 
$55 New York.) =§»- Ss 7CZUDING ALL EXPENSES, 


how to visit the 


S FAIR 


revs ln, $57 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN TOURIST CO., 
239 Broadway. N. Y. 
380 Ames Building, Boston. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


— School Teacher—What little boy can tell me 
where is the home of the swallow ? 

Bobby—I ken, please. 

Teacher—Well, Bobby. 

Bobby —The home of the swallow is in the stom- 
mick.— Golden Rule. 





Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It! 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, | 
curee Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhawa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 











for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing S k = - 
- ng Syrup wenty-five 


Special 


ro tue Leachers of 
Massachusetts. 


If you are going to the WORLD’S FAIR you can have an OFFICIAL 
SOUVENIR BADGE FREE by sending us your name and address, with a 2-cen! 


them while in Chicago. 


Address 


! rr. * : 
stamp. This badge is for the teachers of Massachusetts only, and to be worn by 
Printed on white silk ribbon. 


A Valuable Souvenir. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





KINDERGARTEN 


S on SCHERNEEEER & 00 
CHOOL 3 East 14th St., 
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OF EDUCATION. 








Mahan; ‘‘ Individuality in Birds,’’ by Frank 
Bolles; ‘‘ Team-Bells at Dask,’’ by Alfred Wood ; 
** The Old Hall and the Portraits,’ by Sir Edward 
Strachey; ‘* The Japanese Smile,’’ by Lafeadio 
Hearn; ‘‘Earopean Peasants as Immigrants,’’ 
by N.S. Shaler; ‘* The Queen of May,’’ by Louise 
Chandler Moulton; ‘‘ The English Qestion,’’ by 
James Jay Greenough ; ‘‘ Frances Anne Kemble,’’ 
by Henry Lee; and ‘‘ Hawthorne at North 
Adams,”’ by Bliss Perry. The editorialsare: A 
Century of French History, A Poet of Poetry, 
Washington Allston, A Pulitical Abolitionist, Com- 
ment on New Books, and the Contributor's Clab 
Price, $400 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The May Ladies’ Home Journal is a number 
which no woman can afford to be without. Ua- 
known to thousands, Thomas Carlyle’s youngest 
sister is a resident of this Western continent. This 
interesting fact The Ladies’ Home Journal has dis- 
covered, and the home-life and personality of ‘‘ the 
last of the Carlyles’’ are most interestingly pic- 
tured and described in this isene. The World’s 
Columbian celebration is remembered in a stately 
poem by Edna Dean Proctor, entitled ‘‘ The New 
World's Qaeen.”” ‘' The Married Woman’s Sig- 
nature” ie made the subject of an interesting die- 
cursion by Julia Ward Howe, Frances Hodgson 
Barnett, Mea Barton Harrison, and other famous 
women in a symposium ‘‘ Under Which Name ?”’ 
Oo the same subject is the plea made by Francis 
E Lanigan for the adoption of a form of signature 
which shall serve as an identification of all femin- 
ine letter writers. Edward W. Bok makes a 
strong plea for men to give theie wives more rec. 
reation and take them ont of their home-life, while 
Elizabeth Robinson Scovil contributes a paper on 
‘*The Art of Letter Writing.’”? One of Hamliv 
Garland's etchings ‘‘ Before the Overture,’’ and 
another by William D. Moffat are followed by 
poems by Clinton Scollard, Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop, ni Margarette Lippincott. Mathilde Warm 
tells howshe learned the piavo ‘‘ With Schumann's 
Wife as My Teacher.’’ An excellent article on 
the daties of the housekeeper. ‘‘ If the Cholera 
Should Come,”’ is contributed by Helen Jay, and 
an equally practical one by Maria Psrioa on 
**Closing a House for Summer.’’ Expectant 
brides will be interested in Schuyler Matibews’ 
‘* For a Home Wedding,’’ Rath Ashmore’s “ The 
Girl Abont to Marry,’’ and Emma M. Hooper’s 
“* Wedding and Traveling Ontfits.’’ Miss Scovil 
contributes an article on “‘ Life in the Invalid’s 
Room,’’ and Mrs. Mallon on ‘‘ Some Commence 
ment Costumes.’’ Philadelphia: Cartis Pab. Co. 
$1.00 a year. . 


— The Review of Reviews for May is as atrik- 
ingly original and individaal in its character as 
any previous issue of this enterprising periodical 


It strikes ont into a fresh field, with Mr. Stead’s 


magnificent character sketch of Frederick Selous, 
the great African traveler and hunter. Mr. Stead 
makes a marvelously interesting chapter of ex- 
ploics with lions, elephants, and other large game 
in the heart of Africa. The Progress of the 
World department is considerably longer than usval 
by reason of the great burden of topics which the 
month of April has prodaced with its American 
and Kuropesn weekly activities,—the comp:etion 
of the World’s Fair, the great naval review and 
pageant at New York, snd the general ferment 
and stir of life in this uncommonly active spring- 
time. The department is as terse and frank in ite 
discussion of the affairs as usual, and is even 
more replete than in most preceding numbers, with 
interesting and timely illastrations. Eagene Rich- 
ter’s “ Pic:ures of the Fature’’ is published under 
the striking caption ‘*‘ How a Socialist Millenium 
Would Work.’’ Richter is the most brilliant par- 
liamentary leader in the G-rman Reichstag. The 
pumber contains about 100 illustratione. They 
pertain to the World’s Fair, to the naval review, 
to the flag-raising on Nav:sink Highlands, of Apri! 
25, and the casting of the Liberty Bell on May 1 
at Troy, to the reception in New York of the Dake 
of Veragua, the lineal descendant of Christopher 
Columbos; to Mr. Cleveland’s various important 
appointees, etc., etc. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Astor Place. 


—Harper’s Weekly, published May 3d is largely 
devoted to the illustration of the great Naval Re- 


view at New York. Occupying the front page is 
a characteristic picture of a striking naval inci- 
dent drawn by T. de Thulstrup. A double-page 
illustration presents a view of the flset as it ap- 
peared at the time of the review, while a superb 
eight-page supplement illustrates the passage of 
the vessels from the bay to their anchorage in the 
North River. Ocher scenes and incidents of the 
occasion are appropriately illustrated. The num- 
ber also contains an attractive miscellany of timely 
articles on other subjects of current interest. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


The School Review. for May; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Ithaca, N Y.: Cornell University. 

_ Catholic World, for May ; terms, $4.00 a year. 
York: 120 Weat 60th St. 

The New England Magazine, for May ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: New Evgland Magazine Corporation, 

The Overland Monthly, for May ; terms, 83.00 a year 
San Francisco: Overland Monthiy Pub. Uo. 

Casseil’s Family Magazine, for April; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New Vork: Cassell Pub Co, 

The Homiletic Review, for May ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagualla Vo 

The Haversack, for April: Gearterty. terms 50 eents 
per year, Syracuse, N. ¥: J, U. 0. Redingtoo. 

The A lantic. for May ; terms, #5 0U a year. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Worthington’e Magazine, for May; terms, $2.50 a 
year. Hartford: A. D. Worthington 0. 
_ The Idler, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
743. Broadway. 

Goldth waite’s Geographical Monthly, for March and 
erit ; terme, $2.00 a year. New York:Wm. M. Gold- 

aite. 


OPIUM si sris teerronct 


New 


Boston: 








JOURNAL 
wants bright mtn or woman to look 


PUBLISH up. appoint. and instruct agents. 


Address, W. Mi. T., 2258 Sixth St., Phila, Pa. 





New book, ** Success on aSalary,’’ for names 
and acdresses of six wage earners. STAND 
o> aRD PUB Co.. Campbell Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





School of Expression 
Freeman Pi., Beacon St., Mass. 
Vocal, Literary. and other Art studies. Send for 
plan of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at World's Fair. -eow 


Restore Your Eyesight. 


Cataracts. Scars, or Films can be absorbed, Paral- 
yzed Nerves restored, Diseased Eves or Lids cured. 
A Home Treatment: ‘no risk” Aundreds con 
vinced. Pamphiet free. THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SBCHOOL UILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


Ww. A. HAYWARD, Taunton: 


Manufacturers of 
School, 


a.a-and Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF FVERY DESCKIPTION. 

















Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1865. 
° 3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
= both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, flies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
—= oreney sen gon nend to parents. Selling 
an nting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S "kceney* 
. . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation to supply vacancies with teachers 
Il cannot be ot mucn service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally « r by reputation to ree- 
ommend on my ofn responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainred with competent teachers in all grades—fiom tha 
kindergarten 'othe university. Soch teachers are always 
indewand. Superintenvents and empl »yers of :eachers 
may always depend on ratiafactory service. anc correr- 
ponden:e is solicited when vacancies are to be filed 
Teachers may obtain Evrollmeut Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage +tamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WiNCHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have (April 5h) 297 calls tur Teachers for 
the Fall of ’93 from schuc! « fficers throughout the 


NORTHWEST. 


All departments Pusitions now open to application. 
Send fur list of vacancies and Application form, 

R. B HAZARD, 
Boston Block, Minneapuiis, Minn. 


Teachers Wanted 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—avgust 16- Greek, Lavin, Ger 
man. French, English, kiocution, Philosophy. Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Polincal 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. ‘ 

Fr circulars apply to TH® REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, ithaca, NY. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clipical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D, Dean, 

131 8 18tu St., Philadelphia. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
K. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, establishec 
for tre advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
» 3 mae watesk ad _ sexes. AT WORCESTEE 
r 88 
K. H. Bveessx01, Principa.. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
S FRAMINGHAM, Maes 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype. Princips. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATEE, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address tht 


principal, A. G. BOYDREN, A. 
‘TATE NORMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 

S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Pb.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bo 

















American Teachers’ Bureau. 
St Louis, Mo, (7TH 1 EAR 





















































th sexes. 





Catalogues address 
_ ” J, @. Gazeznoves, Principal. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





GIVE ME 


mind reading, 
and bave on 


YOUR’ INDIVIDUAL 


your individual judgment of a teacher. and I will bank on it, said Supt George Griffith 
of Utica on Mav 3, at the conclusion of an interview for the recommendation of teachers. 
But there is nothing mysterious about the way we reach our opinion of teachers We have no gift of 


JUDGME 


when we began. Every year we are in the work we put more 
We want to know a teacher’s record, from those he refers 
to and from those he doesn’t refer to, and by the t'me we 
certain man should be put we have got together a good deal <f testimony as to his history, his position, 
avd his character. Our metbods of learning about teachers are thorough and usually successful; $0 
when we make a statement about a man it may usually be depended on. What- 
ever we say, we mean that others MAY... .-.--0+-+- seen ces 55 tees ceee reer sees 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


the whole considerable less confidence in 
our off hand impressions of a teacher than 
trust in evid-nce, less in impressions. 
WILL are ready to say we 

know just where a 


AND | 
IT. 





Teachers Co-Gperative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Association cuicaco. 


Seeks Teachers who 





teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te 
of its present Manager, he has sec 


PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 

Teachers 





ured to its members, in salaries, an ag; 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 


seeking positions or promotion should register at 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pee gatnee a national reputation. We receive calls for 


tory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of more than $1,000,000, 


OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 


3. Because the number of eur candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 

once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





R EAU, vow the best medium [for the teacher who 


Catalogue free 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN 1892. Over 300 Teachers located in tay 
same year For particulars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BU 

wants a better position, a larger salary. ora more 


favorable location. 
©, J. ALBERT, Manager, 2:1 Wanasn AVE., CHICAGO. 





EVERETT O. FISK 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ml. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


371 Main Street, 


12014 So.Spring 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


131 Third St. 
Portland, Ore. 








One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 
Business (ffices : 110 Tremont St., 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


ae 
Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. 


We have some good openings, for graduates 


New is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 





Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





KERR & HUYSSOON | 


1 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 


KERR & AUYSSOON, Union School BUFCAM Ctimerrcan‘scnuo Bureax) & W. 14th St, NewYork. 


GET PLACES FOR TRACHERS. 
Churge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results Circulars for stamp. 





now left. Fall vacancies are airensy comirg in. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
’92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 
Are you worth more salary? Send for circu‘ars. 
B LANDIS, Manager, 206 N. Seventh 8t (G) ALLENTOWN, PA. 





THE NEW AMERICAN 


an increased ary, should 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


anstarsaciues Snuenss (Ae C, B. RUGGLES & CO. ussectarie 
237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHlo. 





CHOOL BOARDS 


assistance free. 


tor a Teacher or Superiptendent 


eheule always have on file a few blanks from §. BR, WEINCHELL’S 
Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av, Chicago. 
mation given relative to the availabiliy of best Superiutend-pts, Priucipais, and Teachers. All 
We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directiy with the Boards, and jet 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal fur circular and blank form of Application 
We do business in every State in the Union. 


Confiden tal infor. 





especially of the schools cf Kansas 
and the interests of employer and employed faithfully 


ROM DR. M, E. PHILLIPS, President Southwest Kansas College. 

WINFIELD, Kas, Mar. 27. 1893, The managers of the Southwest Kansas Educational Bureau are 
reliable, conscientious. practical men. They are oid teachers, acquainted with the needs uf schools, 
Any business entrusted to their care will be promptly attended to, 


served. 
MILTON E PHILLIPS, Pres. 8S. W. College. 





| Teachers Wh. Would 


IN-LINE 











i i 
¢ The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUBFAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 


Be 

For positions they especially desire , 
For choice and deserved promotion 
For other locations and better salaries, 


Should write for particulars to 
Our Bastern Managers: 


! 
Del.—Md.—E, D. MURDAUGH, Easton, Md, 
| New England—H. J. CHAsB, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOO 808 


New Jers y—-M. H. PADDOOK, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
New York—E L. MoNROB, Coxsackie. 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers. 


SOs SVOEtsesses 
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N & CO. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 





MACMIL: 


Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth, $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each period. Edited by Henry Cralk, C.B. Vol. I, Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth. Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 
Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, 
author of “ Marius, the Epicurean.” Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Alsoa 
large paper edition on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE. 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 
Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
Laurik, author of “ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects.” 
16mo, $1.00. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Sroprorp A. BRooKE. With Maps. Uniform with Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth,” Large 12mo, $2.50. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 


Sketch of the Origin'and Development of the English language, with Ex- 
amples down to the Present Day. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS. 12mo, $1.25. 


cago. 


144 Illustrations. 





logues of Books in the following departments of 


German Language and Literature. 


Greek Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


Latin Language and Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


Publishers, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO. - nae 2 


§ NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


4to, Cloth, $6.00. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | 

By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEatT, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 

BROWNING AND WHITMAN. | 

A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. TRIGG of the University of Chi- 
18mo. go cents. 

ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Manual of Instructive Amusement. ; NNE 
r «The Electroplater’s Handbook,” “ Induction Coils,” etc. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. a 

By NaTHAN F. Durius, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. HosKINs, 
C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. ; 

By WitLtaM B, SmitH, Ph.D.. Professor of Mathematics in Missouri 
State University, Columbia, Mo, Complete, $1.10. 


Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.60 net. 
A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMS. 12m0, $2.60. 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata-| ces, 


¢ 





WOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 
ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor Voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS, A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK, New 
and selected music, from the best write:s for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED \ ey by oS. Palmer. 
nd best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Priests cots. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup. 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price$1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. 
Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAG( 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign, Book Store 
Agency for e 0 Co., 
nkins, E. Ste & » M.D. li 

So. yr, -, ; Hach & Co., tae, Be f 


&c. 
of Imported and American Books in 
and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


es On lication. 
_ CARL SCHOENHOFE, 


and A. 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


FRENCH! 


‘6 French With or Without a Master,’’ 
Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, ete., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1vol. $1. 


BERLITZ & CO., 


Second Edition, revised, ‘4to, $6.00. 


. E. Bonney, author of 
Vous With 


12mo, 75 cents. 


12m0, $1.10. 








study : 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 


Importer, 








EPISODES FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
Edited by W. E. Russgxi, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
DUIMAS’ LE CAPITAINE PAMPHILE, Edited with Notes by Epwarp E, 


Morris, M.A. 16mo, 40 cents. 
DUMAS’ TIONTE CRISTO. Edited with Notes by D. B. Kitcutn, M.A. 
I. LE CHATEAU D’IF._ 16mo, 190 pages, 40 cents. 


Il. THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 16mo, 154 pages, 40 cents. 


. SOUVENIRS DES CENT JOURS. 
By M. VitLemain. Edited, with Notes, by GRANVILLE SHARP, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Marlborough College. 12mo, vi-188, 75 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, N. Y. 
CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


SH Srecial terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


endian tiniest All Revised to Present Date. 
or the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atl contai 
mape, - s wae ate devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate Bee is given 60 Sach Beate 
worte 7 =| ape $3. a and Territory in the United States, $7.50. 
A phn he Rags Fe ne _ For Lend Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
’ onomical, | 
and Classical Geography. @1.00, ’ | Ueited oan’ PY x which are devoted to the 


‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. | 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


H 
¥e poe oa h and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


atural ndering, and the 
practical work in every department. Chartered vy tee State” Fhilosophy of Expression. Setentific and 


ce Summer Session at Cottage City. Address for Illustrated Catalo 


2. 
HENRY L. SOUTHW P 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, y hg ass. 


: E a Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 
; 1ese photographic enlargements, ranging from three to ei 

ject by pee dg rye ae ag 4 ancient and he. boyd, eae 

Storic interest. They are so treated that th 

€ framed without glass, and are now being adopted b r deen. 
rating walis and for educational purposes a o Aan fey ee het 
by graduating classes. This isin answer y inquiries tor anne Sees 
of subjects that canot be obtained in aay —_—_— ae eae 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston N ormal School of Gymnastics, 


Appleton 
Established by pp Street, Boston. 





























and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 
CARL SCHCENHOF, 


LA CK B OA R D 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


CLOTH . AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


36 im. wide, per yd., 75 cts. M " 
48 in. wade, "8 $1.00. 43, 45, and 47 Bast Zenth St., New York, 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave, N.Y, | MERRILUG ee oe ets Tt becks). 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


COLLARD 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHORTHAND. Oe 


SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.), 
and Manual of yn ye | (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 











H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
om of ppc we Alphabet free. 
ake 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
ssons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & East 14th St., New York.| Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 


Baub’s Nermal Speilers. 
Dial Speakers, for Sch 
PLAY Soe tie’: Cataioves tree 





Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Suggestions for Color Teaching. 

This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and zxsthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature /ac-similes, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 

Price, One Dollar. 


For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and 
Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


——— PEN LETTERING. = 


When we have something that is absolutely new and good we want the public to 
know the fact as soon as possible. Now who of all the JourRNAL’s readers will send 
us the first order for Pen Lettering ? 
_It is a portfolio containing 24 sheets of alphabets, with double that number of 
designs, ancient and modern, plain and ornamental. The object of this collection is to 
provide all who are interested in such work with a large variety of forms that can be 
perfectly imitated with a pen. 
The cost of Pen Lettering is only 25 CENTS by mail, and the portfolio can be 
made fully as serviceable as many elaborate books, which are sold at a much higher 
price. By the way, why not send for our Catalogue of Home Amusements, compris- 
ing Games, Toys, and Puzzles, 1893 edition, while it is fresh from the press? Our 
Home Amusements are decidedly educational, and there may be a good many sugges- 
tions for you in this pamphlet. Bz SURE AND FIND US AT THE WorLD’s FAIR. 


Mitton Braptey Co. 


SoNnas OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, C 











Factory and Home Office: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 











: POR MEN AND WOMEN 
Mrs. MAkyY HEMENWAY, in 1889, AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
A Pus 00., 


dress al NEW ENG. advanced siz months by send- 








Minerals merect St. Resten. Masa NEW ENG. PUB. GO! seomccsel St Boston. 
. j , P 
Rocks, uffe nimals 
sec, | Wands Natural Science Esiabishneal, | <8" 
Geological” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PAL ‘yy |, Sicolots 
ogica , ‘ tons, 
Relief Maps, Gend fer Cirouler. EONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models, 
» N.Y. nvertebrates. 
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